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EDITOR'S  NOTEBOOK 


■  fa  tree  falls  in  the  forest, 
I  does  anybody  hear?  As 
I  you  will  read  in  this  issue 
I  of  Environment  Views,  the 
answer  is  most  emphatically 
yes.  Not  only  does  the  world 
hear  that  tree  fall,  more  and 
more  of  us  are  recording  the 
sound,  photographing, 
drawing  or  painting  it,  writing 
poetry  or  plays  or  fiction 
starring  the  tree  before  and 
after  the  fall,  dancing  its  story 
or  setting  it  to  music  in  a 
hundred  different  ways. 

Leaving  aside  the  chicken 
or  egg  question  of  whether 
artists  are  leading  us  to  a 
higher  environment  con- 
sciousness or  following  the 
raised  consciousness  of  a 
more  enlightened  public,  the 
fact  is  that  the  environment 
has  become  a  preoccupation 
with  the  arts  community. 
Concern  about  the  fate  of  the 
earth  has  become  subject  and 
inspiration  directly,  as  with 


the  group  of  artists  who  toured 
the  threatened  Carmanagh 
Valley  of  British  Columbia 
and  used  their  artistic  impres- 
sion of  the  experience  to  help 
win  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
saving  it  from  logging. 
Environment  consciousness 
has  also  played  a  more  subtle 
role,  as  with  speculative 
fiction  writer  Lloyd  Abbey's 
The  Last  Whales,  in  which  he 
takes  the  perspective  of  one  of 
the  last  blue  whales  left  in  the 
ocean  rather  than  that  of  their 
human  hunters. 

In  either  form,  the  role  of 
the  arts  is  a  vast  subject. 
Instead  of  exhaustive  inter- 
views with  commentators, 
academics  and  critics,  we 


have  arbitrarily  chosen  a  few 
examples  from  the  many 
talented  people  inspired  by  the 
environment.  These  writers 
and  visual  and  performing 
artists  illustrate  the  process  of 
inspiration  and  consciousness- 
raising.  Dancer  Maria 
Formolo  tells  us  how  her 
upbringing  in  a  forest  area  in 
the  northern  U.S.  has  shaped 
her  consciousness  and  how  it 
emerges  in  her  dance.  Com- 
poser R.  Murray  Schafer  not 
only  draws  his  inspiration 
from  the  outdoors,  he  often 
chooses  the  natural  world  as 
the  stage  for  his  work. 
Photographer  Charles 
Truscott.  whose  work  is  on 
our  cover  as  well  as  included 


in  Barbara  Dacks'  story  on  the 
visual  arts,  consciously  uses 
his  photographs  of  endangered 
spaces  in  Alberta  to  "galva- 
nize people  into  action,  to  help 
save  these  threatened  places." 

Next  issue,  we  will  be 
looking  at  nature  in  the  urban 
environment.  Most  of  us  now 
live  in  cities  and  rely  on  urban 
green  space  in  parks, 
woodlots.  ravines  or  river 
valleys  for  exposure  to  the 
natural  world.  The  quality  of 
this  green  space  is  extremely 
important  in  a  world  that 
needs  environmentally 
sensitive  citizens.  If  you  have 
comments  on  the  role  of  urban 
parks  or  on  other  issues,  write 
to  us.  We  would  be  happy  to 
hear  from  you. 

The  editor  of  Environment  Views. 
Maryhelen  Vicars  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


by  Cathie  Bartlett 


Lemon  Fresh 


Grease  traps,  required  in 
restaurants  and  other 
commercial  establishments, 
can  be  a  smelly,  trouble-prone 
nuisance. 

Regular  maintenance  is 
essential.  Various  products  are 
used  to  keep  them  working, 
but  many  of  these  contain 
caustic  chemicals  harmful  to 
the  environment. 

Enter  Citrus  Top  Float, 
made  in  Edmonton  by 
Envirodyne  Industries.  It's  an 
organic  solvent  made  from  a 
citrus  base  combined  with 
emulsifiers  for  rapid  dissolv- 
ing and  break  up  of  grease, 
oils,  animal  fats  and  styrene. 

"A  grease  trap  has  always 
been  a  pain  in  everybody's 
side,"  says  Des  O'Kell  of 
Envirodyne.  "Our  product  can 
keep  it  free-flowing,  mainte- 
nance free,  with  a  safe 
product." 

A  five-centimetre  layer  of 
the  product  floating  on  top  of 
the  trap  is  enough  to  do  the 
job.  The  product  is  also  used 
for  sewage  lift  stations. 

The  light  citrus  odor  from 
Envirodyne 's  product  beats 
the  often  horrendous  odor 
emitted  from  grease  traps. 

Citrus  Top  Float  was 
developed  about  eight  years 
ago  by  Canadian  and  U.S. 
chemists.  Envirodyne  Indus- 
tries Inc.  bought  the  Calgary 
company  that  was  producing  it 
about  two  and  a  half  years 
ago. 

They  then  blended  it  to 
make  another  product  called 
Citri-Solve.  This  was  devel- 
oped with  the  help  of  Dr. 
Margaret-Ann  Armour, 
assistant  chair  of  the  chemis- 
try department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta. 

Citri-Solve  removes 
petrochemical  products  from 


floors,  walls,  counters, 
equipment  and  any  area  where 
grease  or  oil  has  built  up.  It  is 
available  in  a  soluble  form, 
allowing  the  user  to  adjust  its 
strength  to  match  the  specific 
application. 

It  is  also  available  in 
insoluble  form,  to  act  as  a 
separator,  or  in  any  applica- 
tion where  water  would  have  a 
negative  effect  by  diluting  the 
fully  concentrated  form. 

"What  we  have  here  is 
more  like  an  organic  solvent 
designed  to  replace  harmful 
petroleum-based  solvents." 

The  oil  industry,  automo- 
tive dealerships  and  various 
institutions  have  all  been 
interested  in  the  product, 
O'Kell  says.  "They  don't  want 
to  be  bad  corporate  citizens." 


Earth's 
General  Store 


Water-saving  devices  are 
the  biggest  draw  so  far  at 
Edmonton's  latest  enviro 
store. 

But  there's  a  lot  besides 
water  dams  for  toilet  tanks  and 
water-saving  showerheads  at 
Earth's  General  Store  on 
Whyte  Avenue.  Recycled  paper 
products  (containing  up  to  100 
per  cent  recycled  fibre  and  100 
per  cent  post-consumer  waste), 
phosphate  and  chlorine-free 
household  cleaning  products 
and  natural  paints  and  var- 
nishes are  found  on  the  shelves 
in  this  pleasant  shop. 

There's  an  entire  section 
given  over  to  information 
materials  as  well.  They're 
free  and  you  can  sit  down  and 
read  in  comfort. 

Michael  Kalmanovitch 
opened  Earth's  General  Store 
in  early  September.  It's  the 
city's  second  eco  store  -  the 
other  is  The  Environment 
Shop,  which  opened  in  late 
1990  at  Meadowlark  Shop- 
ping Centre. 


A  long-time  environmen- 
talist, Kalmanovitch  calls  his 
store  "a  one-stop  environment 
store." 

He  feels  his  business 
suffers  somewhat  from  its 
second-floor  location.  But  his 
prices,  which  he  called 
reasonable,  would  be  much 
higher  if  he  were  at  street 
level,  because  of  higher  rent. 

"I  think  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  me  will  find  me." 


Wildlife 
Greenbelt 


The  first  stage  of  a  wildlife 
greenbelt  opened  in  mid- 
September  at  Dow  Canada's 
hydrocarbons  expansion  in 
Fort  Saskatchewan. 

Wetlands  have  been 
retained  and  the  area  seeded 
with  native  Alberta  grasses. 
There  are  walking  paths, 
interpretive  boards  and  a 
lookout  platform,  to  allow 
public  access  to  this  natural 
habitat  for  rabbit,  deer,  duck 
and  other  waterfowl. 

A  wildlife  biologist  and 
landscape  architect  worked 
together  to  plan  the  200-acre 
wildlife  greenbelt,  which  will 
be  built  over  three  years. 

Dow's  $800  million 
hydrocarbons  project  was 
announced  four  years  ago. 
The  wildlife  greenbelt  is  one 
environmental  aspect  of  the 
project. 

So  is  the  off-the-river 
project.  All  water  used  in  the 
plant  is  recycled  and  nothing 
goes  back  into  the  river. 

"We  have  assembled  a 
team  of  experts  from  com- 
pany facilities  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  is  their  job  to 
ensure  the  off-the-river 
project  becomes  reality,"  says 
Reg  Daniels,  Dow  hydrocar- 
bons project  manager. 

"To  my  knowledge,  this 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind 


in  the  world." 

It's  also  a  goal  for  the 
nineties  for  the  company's 
existing  petrochemical  plants 
in  Fort  Saskatchewan. 

Energy  conservation  and 
secondary  containment  are 
part  of  the  project  design. 
New  technology  and  tighter 
Dow  guidelines  mean  the 
ethylene  plant  included  in  the 
project  will  use  35  per  cent 
less  energy  than  in  the  same 
plant  built  in  the  seventies. 
The  energy  savings  mean 
enough  power  for  35.000 
Alberta  homes. 

Secondary  containment 
includes  double  pipes  on  any 
underground  pipelines 
handling  liquids  potentially 
harmful  to  the  environment. 


Dear  Editor. 

The  correction  in  the 
last  issue  (Fall  1991)  of 
Environment  \  iews  is 
inappropriate,  since  my 
original  point  was 
incorrect  (Ecosystem 
Thinking  in  a  Frag- 
mented World,  Summer, 
1991).  Yes.  the  healthy 
bison  of  Wood  Buffalo 
National  Park  were 
originally  infected  by 
diseased  bison  from  the 
Wainwright  Buffalo 
Park.  But  my  sources 
tell  me  that  the  brucello- 
sis they  carried  was  not 
endemic  to  North 
America,  and  almost 
certainly  originated 
from  domestic  livestock, 
so  the  Wood  Buffalo 
bison  were  originally 
infected  by  domestic 
livestock,  as  I  wrote. 

Sincerely, 

Kevin  Van  Tighem 
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GREEN  THEMES 

Environment  and  the  Arts 


Printmaking  has  traditionally  been  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  artistic  pursuits  (see  sidebar  page  9). 


When  Doris  Lessing  launched  her 
Canopus  in  Argos:  Archives  se- 
ries in  five  books  between  1979 
and  1983.  they  fell  with  a  re- 
sounding thud. 

Neither  the  critics,  the  reading  public  nor 
her  loyal  tans  could  stand  the  books.  They 
chronicle  the  ways  of  living,  from  tribal  to 
fascist,  on  various  planets  (read  earth)  after 
the  earth  as  we  know  it  had  met  its  demise. 
The  fourth  book  in  the  scries.  The  Making  of 
the  Representative  for  Planet  8  is  a  particu- 
larly poignant  account  of  global  freezing  on 
a  planet  that  has  only  known  benign  warmth. 
It  would  sell  like  hotcakes  now. 
Overthe  13  years  since  the  first  of  Lessing's 


novels  was  published,  a  new  consciousness 
has  gripped  the  literary  arts,  the  visual  arts 
and  the  performing  arts.  It  is  hard  to  know 
who  has  led  whom  here,  but  certainly  the  arts 
are  as  in  touch  with  the  green  revolution  as 
the  general  public  is. 

Speculative  fiction  deals  with  the  im- 
pact of  global  environmental  disaster, 
rock  musicians  sing  of  personal  responsi- 
bility and  chronicle  the  environmental 
agony,  v  isual  artists  look  closer  at  bring- 
ing art  out  of  a  sense  of  place  rather  than 
pretending  that  art  is  above  it  all.  One  of 
the  artist's  major  roles  in  our  culture  has 
been  as  commentator.  Now,  the  artist  is 
commenting  on  the  environment. 


"The  environment  is  becoming  ever  more 
an  obsession  with  artists."  says  Michael  Cen- 
tury, director  of  program  development  at  the 
Banff  Centre  for  the  Arts.  "It  is  difficult  lot- 
anyone  to  remain  oblivious  to  the  general 
concerns  of  the  planet." 

What  many  artists  seem  to  be  reflecting 
is  our  consciousness  of  where  humans  are 
in  the  whole  scheme  or  order  of  the  world. 
We  can  no  longer  see  ourselves  as  at  the 
top  of  the  heap  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
with  all  else  on  the  earth  simply  existing 
for  our  use  and  amusement.  We  can  no 
longer  see  ourselves  as  dominating  our 
cm  ironment,  and  artists  are  forcing  us  to 
look  at  our  place  in  the  environment. 
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Michael  Century 


Canadian  composer  R.  Murray  Schafer 
holds  a  pre-dawn  opera  on  a  lake,  forcing  us 
to  shift  what  we  understand  about  both 
opera  and  the  lake.  Speculative  fiction  writer 
Lloyd  Abbey  writes  as  if  he  is  among  the 
last  blue  whales  left  in  the  ocean  rather  than 
as  if  he  is  among  the  men  hunting  them. 
Environmental  essayist  Barry  Lopez  gives 
the  reader  a  perspective  of  the  things  in  the 
landscape,  not  from  the  perspective  of  the 
person  standing  on  the  land.  Sculptors  are 
hired  to  create  a  piece  for  a  specific  place, 
rather  than  a  piece  of  finished  sculpture 
being  plunked  down  without  an  awareness 
of  its  surroundings.  Canadian  artist  Jennifer 
Dickson  creates  a  series  of  etchings  and 
photographs  about  the  nude  in  and  coming 
out  of  the  garden,  rather  than  in  a  piece  of 
statuary  standing  remotely  above  it.  The 
dramatic  environmental  artist  Christo  has 
1 ,760  yellow  umbrellas  unfurled  in  the  hills 
of  California  and  1 ,340  blue  umbrellas  un- 
furled in  the  rice  fields  north  of  Tokyo. 
Where  the  yellow  umbrellas  dot  the  hills, 
the  blue  umbrellas  cluster  together  in  the 
more  lush  Japanese  environment,  reflect- 
ing the  environmental  differences  between 
the  two  venues. 

In  other  words,  says  Michael  Century, 
"Art  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  what  you  do 
after  having  dinner  out."  Century  is  spear- 
heading a  conference  at  the  Banff  Centre 
for  August  1 993  called  "The  Tuning  of  the 
World:  The  Banff  International  Confer- 
ence on  Acoustic  Ecology."  Acoustic  ecol- 
ogy is  concerned  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween sound  and  the  environment  and  with 
looking  at  the  world  as  a  soundscape.  There 
will  be  a  festival  of  environmental  films  and 
a  new  theatre  piece  involving  Thomson 
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Highway  and  Robert  LePage  telling  "our" 
stories  -  native,  French  and  English.  Dur- 
ing the  conference,  the  participants  will  be 
trying  to  answer  such  questions  as,  What  is 
the  proper  balance  between  natural,  human 
and  technological  sounds?  In  what  ways  are 
our  attitudes  to  soundmaking  and  listening 
changing?  What  particular  role  does  music 
play  in  shaping  sensory  awareness? 

"There  is  more  power  in  music  than  we 
give  it  credit  for,"  says  McMaster  Univer- 
sity professor  Bob  Henderson.  "Amidst  sex, 
drugs  and  rock  and  roll,  kids  are  getting  a 
message."  Henderson  is  a  professor  of  out- 
door education  and  teaches  a  course  with  an 
environmental  perception  content,  looking 
at  fundamental  cultural  assumptions  that 
have  to  be  questioned.  A  large  element  of 
the  course  uses  the  contents  and  messages 
of  popular  music. 

The  message  might  be,  as  Henderson  puts 
it,  "part  of  the  big  screaming,"  where  groups 
such  as  Timbuk  3  in  their  album  Big  Shot  in 
the  Dark  articulate  our  suffering  and  help  us 
confront  and  question  our  culture.  In  the 
end,  according  to  Henderson,  through  big 
screaming  we  will  be  forced  to  act  on  the 
causes  of  suffering.  T-Bone  Burnett 
screams,  "We  need  the  wild  truth." 

Along  with  big  screaming  are  the  big 
message  songs.  Veteran  songwriter  Bob 
Dylan  has  to  spring  to  mind,  along  with 
Bruce  Cockburn  (who  has  become  as  much 


"There  is  a  lot  of 
bad  polemical  art, 
which  isn 't  the  same 
as  saying  polemical  art 
is  bad, "  says 
Michael  Century. 


of  a  political  commentator  to  some  Canadi- 
ans as  Dalton  Camp  is  to  others).  Their 
music  is  laced  with  direct  messages  and 
challenges,  right  along  with  U2's  "We  need 
new  dreams  tonight."  Groups  like  Talking 
Heads  and  U2  "get  kids  questioning  things," 
says  Henderson,  "not  the  academics  who 
write  books."  People  like  Scott  Merritt,  he 
says,  "write  clever  songs  about  the  treat- 
ment of  technology  and  the  overrunning  of 
our  lives  with  technology  and  then  use 
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every  implement  and  device  of  guitar  tech- 
nology" as  an  accompaniment  to  the  lyrics. 
These  songwriters,  "expose  the  contradic- 
tions in  our  lives." 

Like  the  Robert  Batemans  of  the  visual 
arts,  singers  like  Jane  Siberry  and  Kate 
Bush  present  "the  wonder  of  the  mysteries, 
and  a  celebration  of  those  mysteries,"  says 
Henderson.  "Their  solidarity  with  the  land." 
he  says,  is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  of  what  we 
are  destroying  and  what  we  will  miss  when 
it  is  destroyed.  They  remind  us  all  of  our 
emotional  and  spiritual  ties  to  Mother  Earth. 

Sting,  the  singing  professor,  has  concert 
tours  and  makes  albums  that  contain  strong 
enough  environmental  messages  to  make  a 
member  of  Greenpeace  smile.  The  ll)8c) 
tour  of  the  rock  group  R.E.M.  was  called 
Every  Act  Counts,  and  their  video  of  the 
1988  song  "Stand"  juxtaposed  the  environ- 
mentally friendly  with  the  environmentally 
unfriendly  -  an  igloo  with  a  nuclear  reactor, 
for  example  -  all  the  way  through  the  song. 
Its  message  reached  millions  of  people,  and 
"It  was  absolutely  brilliant  art."  claims 
Henderson. 

That  is  the  rub  for  many  commentators:  Is 
it  political?  Is  it  polemical?  Is  it  art?  "There 
is  a  lot  of  bad  polemical  art,  which  isn't  the 
same  as  saying  polemical  art  is  bad,"  says 
Michael  Century.  "Bertoldt  Brecht  plays 
can  be  polemical,  political  and  great."  If 
you  look  at  the  Vietnam  War  Memorial 
sculpture  in  Washington,  he  reminds  us. 
"The  piece  has  a  profound  esthetic  quality, 
coming  out  of  the  landscape  as  it  does  and 
having  been  created  out  of  a  natural  mate- 
rial -  marble.  It  is  polemical  and  political, 
as  well."  That  is  not  to  say  that  because  it  is 
environmental  art  or  on  a  particular  site  (hat 
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it  necessarily  succeeds  in  raising  conscu  his 
ness  or  that  the  reason  that  it  is  in  a  particu- 
lar place  is  understood.  After  all,  one  of  the 
spectators  looking  at  the  Christo's  umbrel- 
las thought  they  were  shelters  from  the  sun 
for  cows. 

There  is  a  developing  philosophy  of  art  as 
coming  from  rather  than  transcending  place 
and  environment.  As  a  result,  according  to 
Century.  "There  is  more  and  more  interest 
in  creative  work  that  comes  from  an  envi- 
ronmental awareness."  Some  artists,  for 
example,  are  trying  to  look  at  a  piece  of 
sculpture  as  a  crop  or  a  growing  thing  rather 
than  a  static  and  dead  studio  piece.  More 
and  more  art  is  becoming  site  specific  be- 
cause of  the  environmental  notion  of  the 
importance  of  place,  even  the  sacredness  of 
place. 

The  reason  for  this  shift  in  philosophy  is 
simple,  according  to  Robin  Mayor,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alberta  College  of  Art  in  Calgary. 
"Artists  have  aways  had  a  preoccupation 
with  the  human  condition,  whatever  that 
may  be.  Now.  the  environment  is  at  the 
forefront  of  that  condition.  It  is  not  a  preoc- 
cupation to  the  point  that  they  are  going  to 
drop  what  they  are  doing  to  become  only 
environmentally  active,  but  being  an  artist 
means  being  conscious  and  aware."  That 
awareness  has  led  to  radical  changes  in 
everything  from  how  works  might  be  per- 
formed to  how  they  are  viewed. 

In  literature  a  whole  new 
kind  of  popular  writer  has 
evolved  -  the  environmental 
essayist.  Annie  Dillard,  Stan 
Rowe,  Barry  Lopez,  Edward 
Albee,  Wendall  Barry  and 
Louis  Thomas  are  all  writers 
responding  to  a  perceived  de- 
cline  in  the  environment. 
Annie  Dillard  writes  to  cap- 
ture the  gifts  of  nature  in 
words,  while  other  w  riters  like 
Barry  Lopez  are  "trying  to 
write  from  a  point  of  view  not 
of  the  human  dominating  the 
landscape  but  from  the  vari- 
ous things  in  the  landscape." 
says  Chris  Bullock,  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of 
Alberta.  Bullock  has  taught  a 
course  on  environmental  writ- 
ing that  focuses  on  artistic  en- 
vironmental essays,  and  he 
thinks  that  these  essays  are 
really  out  of  the  mainstream 
of  usual  English  courses  and 
the  Arts  faculty. 

"Their  (literary  critics')  cur- 
rent theories  are  very  human 
centred  and  human  focused, 


Robin  Mayor 


running  counter  to  much  environmental 
writing."  he  says.  "The  essays  of  people 
like  Dillard  and  Lopez  arc  effective  for 
many  people  ( in  raising  their  consciousness 
of  environmental  issues),  but  they  are  not 
widely  read  in  the  university."  Because  the 
focus  is  on  the  environment  rather  than  on 
humans,  "They  can  be  psychologically  sim- 
plistic  and  the  form  can  be  straightforward 
direct  realism  -  not  the  kind  of  literature 


people  in  English  departments  are  inter- 
ested in.''  claims  Bullock. 

But  people  in  English  departments  have 
always  been  interested  in  speculative  fic- 
tion, albeit  behind  closed  or  partially  closed 
doors.  Some  traditional  speculative  fiction 
writers  like  George  Orwell  (1984)  have 
even  made  it  into  the  mainstream  of  what  is 
taught  in  university  English  courses,  if  on 
the  fringes.  Others  have  their  realistic  nov- 
els taught  (Doris  Lessing's  The  Golden 
Notebook,  forexample).  but  not  theirspecu- 
lative  fiction.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  a 
conservative  approach  holds  the  line  in  all 
of  the  arts,  but  even  if  what  conservatives 
are  seeing  hasn't  changed,  the  way  it  is 
being  seen  has. 

"Even  traditional  landscape  painters  are 
making  some  kind  of  statement  about  the 
environment,  albeit  a  romantic  one."'  says 
Mayor.  More  importantly,  says  Ralph 
Ingleton.  a  program  leader  for  outdoor  edu- 
cation at  the  North  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, some  artists  who  paint  in  a  realistic 
traditional  form,  don't  "take  the  artistic 
theme  in  the  negative  sense.  They  point  out 
the  positive.  Artists  like  Robert  Bateman 

Recycling  is  key  to  the  art  of 
Edmonton  sculptor  Ken  Macklin, 
who  incorporates  scrap  steel 
in  much  of  his  work. 
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We  are  all  forced 
to  look  at  oar  world  and 
our  place  in  it  in  new 
ways  and  artists 
can  guide  us. 


point  out  what  you  will  miss  if  it  is  gone.  His 
pictures  become  vehicles  for  dialogue  about 
messages  other  than  what  he  is  trying  to 
portray." 

Perhaps,  then,  art  is  as  much  about  the 
viewer  or  hearer  as  about  the  art  object 

Contemporary  music  can 
be  a  powerful  force  in  raising 
public  consciousness  about 
the  environment  and  other  issues. 


itself.  So  thinks  Robin  Mayor,  "What  art  is 
about  is  art,  about  people  being  conscious. 
Good  artists  ask  questions.  Through  ask- 
ing, she  or  he  will  engage  other  people  in 
asking  the  same  questions.  The  artist's  job 
is  not  to  come  up  with  the  answers.  If  he  or 
she  is  sufficiently  persuasive,  the  viewer 
will  be  enrolled  by  the  question  and  make 
the  question  their  own."  More  and  more  of 
those  questions  seem  to  be  directed  at  our 
perception  of  the  environment. 

Ralph  Ingleton  has  a  somewhat  more 
romantic  vision  of  the  artist,  where  the  artist 
moves  and  lives  on  and  looks  in  from  the 
edges  of  everyday  society.  He  thinks  that 
the  way  the  general  population  is  starting  to 
perceive  the  environment  is  pointing  more 
toward  how  artists  have  perceived  the  envi- 
ronment for  a  much  longer  time.  "The  artist 
has  a  different  value  system  that  is  not 
necessarily  related  to  the  cultural  milieu 
they  are  in,"  says  Ingleton.  Instead  of  re- 
flecting culture,  "Very  often,  artists'  crea- 
tions are  the  supreme  outcomes  of  cultures. 
They  might  modify  culture,  direct  culture 
or  be  prophetic  about  culture.  Artists  also 
comment  on  the  way  culture  is  proceeding 
along  certain  cultural  paths. 
"Artists  direct  us  to  the  kinds  of  actions 
within  a  culture  that  are 
pointing  us  in  a  certain  way. 
At  the  same  time,  artists  are 
great  recyclers  -  they  take 
the  creations  of  the  indus- 
trial culture  and  reshape  the 
materials  in  new  ways.  In 
this  way,  they  are  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  process  of 
change.  Artists  cannot  stay 
the  same,  and  therefore  re- 
flect our  own  change,  re- 


Chris  Bullock 


fleet  the  world  in  different  ways.  Now,  the 
threat  to  the  world  is  reflected  by  artists."  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  environmental  art  of 
every  kind  has  become  part  of  our  everyday 
existence. 

It  might  "put  together  the  pieces."  as 
Ingleton  defines  it,  or  pose  the  questions,  as 
Mayor  claims,  or  present  a  non-human- 
dominated  perspective,  or  simply  project 
the  musical  big  scream.  Perhaps  it  exists 
because,  finally,  no  one  can  ignore  the 
warnings  from  the  Exxon  Valdez.  the 
leather-back  turtle  dying  from  eating  plas- 
tic bags  that  it  thinks  are  jellyfish,  or  the 
rumor  that  the  Mafia  now  make  more  money 
from  dumping  toxic  waste  than  from  pros- 
titution. Perhaps  out  of  these 
"madnesses,"  as  Henderson  calls 
them,  we  are  all  forced  to  look  at 
our  world  and  our  place  in  it  in 
new  ways  and  artists  can  guide 
us.  Michael  Century  thinks  so: 
"As  our  politics  become  indistin- 
guishable from  our  cultural  hopes, 
it  becomes  ever  more  necessary 
to  turn  to  our  secular  shamans  - 
our  artists  -  to  help  us  find  a 
sense  of  meaning." 

Sylvia  Vance  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 
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e  associate  industrial  hazards 
with  coal  mining,  chemical 
plants  orconstruction,  not  the 
genteel  arts. 
The  rock  musician  turned  stone  deaf 
by  the  amplifiers  of  his  guitar  comes  to 
mind,  of  course,  but  what  other  hazards 
exist  in  the  everyday  world  of  the  artist? 

"It  wasn't  that  long  ago  that  artists 
were  working  quite  unconsciously  with 
lead  and  all  kinds  of  toxic  materials." 
says  Robin  Mayor,  president  of  the 
Alberta  College  of  Art  in  Calgary.  Now, 
the  college  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions focus  on  educating  the  individual 
artist  about  his  or  her  responsibility  for 
understanding  the  hazards  in  the  materi- 
als used. 

Artists  "basically  operated  out  of  igno- 
rance until  even  15  years  ago,"  says 
Ralph  Ingleton,  a  program  leader  for 
outdoor  education  at  the  North  York 
Board  of  Education.  "Now,"  he  says,  "a 
knowledge  of  materials  is  important,  re- 
flecting a  general  culture  that  expects 
you  to  know  about  materials  used  in  the 
shop  or  used  in  the  forest."  There  are 
seminars,  workshops,  pamphlets  and 
booklets  -  all  directed  toward  more 
awareness  of  hazards  and  possible  envi- 
ronmental effects  when  selecting  materi- 
als. 

There  are  conferences,  too,  says 
Michael  Century,  director  of  program 
development  at  the  Banff  Centre  for  the 
Arts,  mentioning  a  conference  held  an- 
nually in  Toronto  on  April  19  (Earth 
Day)  by  the  Artists  Alliance  for  the  En- 
vironment. Educators  and  artists  survey 
artists'  responsibilities  for  safety  and  the 
arts,  especially  focusing  on  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Robin  Mayor  points  to  the  federal  pro- 
gram. Workplace  Hazardous  Materials 
Information  System  (WHMIS)  as  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  artists.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, all  institutions  have  to  train  people 
in  the  use  of  hazardous  material.  They 
must  also  have  a  labelling  system,  main- 
tain material  safety  data  sheets  and  re- 
port on  work  and  student  education.  "It 
means,"  says  Mayor,  "that  we  have  to  get 
huge  lists  of  what  dangerous  chemicals 
are  used  for  and  that  we  have  to  know 
what  to  do  about  spills  of  those  chemi- 
cals. And  the  college  has  to  absorb  the 


cost,  which  is  a  downside.  But  it  is  a 
prettj  good  downside,"  considering  the 
benefits  of  the  program,  he  adds. 

The  WHMIS  guidelines  are  strictly 
followed  in  the  printmaking  studios  at 
theUniversit)  of  Alberta.  Hazards  aware- 
ness has  forced  some  dramatic  changes 
in  printmaking  -  traditionally  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  occupations  because  of 
fumes  from  oil-based  inks  and  solvents 
used  for  cleanup.  Professor  Lyndal 
Osborne  remembers  chronic  symptoms 
-  headaches,  nausea,  fainting  and  even 
behavior  di  sorders  -  among  students  be- 
fore the  studios  were  fitted  with  exhaust 
fans  over  washing  sinks  and  drying  racks, 
and  the  general  ventilation  s)  stem  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Centre  was  revamped. 

The  building  now  has  air  exchange 
with  outside  air.  For  years,  the  air  was 
recirculated  so  that  everyone  shared  not 
only  the  toxic  materials  used  in  silk- 


screening  but  fumes  from  dry  cleaning 
costumes  in  the  drama  division  or  weld- 
ing fumes  from  the  sculpture  studio  as 
well. 

The  biggest  single  change  to 
printmaking  safety  was  the  change  to 
water-based  inks  in  1987.  which  elimi- 
nated toxic  fumes.  Ink  is  now  retrieved 
and  reused.  Students  are  taught  to  wear 
gloves  when  handling  inks  and  cleaning 
agents  like  the  rubber  rejuvenator  used  to 
clean  the  lithography  presses.  The  presses 
are  cleaned  only  once,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  to  reduce  exposure  to  the  toxic- 
cleanser. 

A  more  user-friendly  chemical  is  now 
used  for  photo-topping  in  intaglio,  and 
though  less  toxic  than  previously  used 


acids  because  there  are  no  fumes,  it  is 
caustic.  Students  wear  goggles,  masks 
and  gloves  and  are  constantly  super- 
vised by  an  instructor  when  using  it. 
Echoing  Robin  Mayor's  comments  about 
the  downside  costs.  Professor  Osborne 
noted  that  U  of  A's  intaglio  studio  now 
has  "state  of  the  art"  sinks  and  poly  vinyl 
chloride  piping  because  they  soon  dis- 
covered the  new  photo-topping  ate  stain- 
less steel.  Also  expensive  are  the  expo- 
sure units  used  in  the  darkrooms,  totally 
contained  so  no  vapors  are  emitted. 

In  the  Edmonton  Public  School  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  custodians  who  are  trained 
in  the  WHMIS  program,  and  thej  share 
that  information  with  other  staff  mem- 
bers. The  school  board  is  committed  to 
increasing  environmental  awareness,  but 
since  schools  control  their  own  budgets, 
the  board's  commitment  has  to  be  edu- 
cational. Training  sessions  and  brochures 
about  environmental  consciousness  in 
different  areas  are  provided  for  the 
schools,  and  wall  charts  from  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada  about  the  hazards  in 
pottery,  ceramics,  photography,  paint- 
ing, printmaking  and  jewelry  are  also 
available.  The  Junior  Hi^h  School  Cur- 
riculum Art  Guide  has  a  glossary  of 
materials,  which  gives  information  on 
both  the  possible  reactions  and  allergies 
to  certain  products  and  alternatives  to 
the  more  hazardous  supplies. 

"But  awareness  of  what  is  hazardous 
in  the  art  room  is  not  as  far  along  as  the 
treatment  of  cleaning  products,"  says 
Dianne  Linden.  Consulting  Services, 
Edmonton  Public  Schools.  To  improve 
this  awareness,  the  board's  Consulting 
Services  is  offering  a  number  of  educa- 
tional sessions  for  teachers,  like  this 
year's  Green  Christmas,  where  the  chil- 
dren will  be  making  gifts  and  decora- 
tions that  don't  require  new  products.  At 
the  same  time,  the  board  has  designated 
the  years  1990  to  1993  to  increase  staff 
and  student  awareness  of  and  commit- 
ment to  the  environment.  Schools  are 
encouraged,  for  example,  to  take  inven- 
tories of  art  supplies  and  design  projects 
around  those  supplies  and  reuse  materi- 
als, rather  than  ordering  new  ones. 

With  this  kind  of  environmental  con- 
sciousness in  the  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  the  artists  of  the  future 
should  be  well  aware  of  the  hazards 
involved  in  their  field.  "After  all,  to- 
day's aware  students  are  tomorrow's 
aware  artists."  says  Linden. 
Sylvia  Vance 
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ENVIRONMENT  ON  STAGE 

Changes  Afoot  in 
the  Performing  Arts 


Qn  the  stage,  the  environment  has 
stepped  out  from  the  background 
scenery  and  into  the  spotlight.  More 
and  more  performing  artists  find 
their  inspiration  in  nature's  beauty,  and  in 
the  rapidly  escalating  battle  to  preserve  it. 

Environment  Views  met  three  such  per- 
formers recently.  Although  their  work  var- 
ies widely  in  form  and  intent,  playwright 
Brian  Paisley,  dancer  Maria  Formolo  and 


composer  R.  Murray  Schafer  have  all  been 
touched  by  the  environment  muse. 

Brian  Paisley 

With  his  greying  pony  tail  and  ever-present 
blue  jeans,  you  don't  need  to  see  Brian 
Paisley's  birth  certificate  to  know  he  grew 
up  in  the  sixties.  Still,  the  founder  of  Ed- 
monton's Fringe  Theatre  Festival  expresses 
shock  at  his  new  image  as  an  environmen- 
talist playwright. 

"When  I  was  first  called  up  about  this 
article,  I  kept  trying  to  deny  it,  that  I  was 
writing  about  the  environment,"  he  says. 
"It's  just  that  the  environment  is  an  interest- 
ing dramatic  reality.  It's  a  point  for  extreme 
action  and  extreme  belief." 

Paisley  has  devoted  a  lot  of  thought  to 
the  environment  lately,  whether  or  not 
he's  prepared  to  admit  it.  He's  busy  with 
the  first  draft  of  a  screenplay,  an  "eco- 
thriller"  entitled  Forever  Green.  His  other 
work-in-progress,  a  commissioned  play 
called  Bulldozer  and  Little  Rainbow  is 
bound  to  excite  controversy  when  Ed- 
monton's Chinook  Theatre  tours  it 
through  northern  Alberta. 


Bulldozer  fol- 
lows a  young  ur- 
ban kid  as  he  visits 
his  native  grandfa- 
ther in  the  North.  The 
two  walk  the  old  man '  s 
trap  line,  and  encounter  a 
young  white  woman  sur- 
veying the  area  for  a  logging 
company.  As  it  becomes 
clear  that  his  grandfather's 
way  of  life  is  being  threat- 
ened, the  boy  must  choose 
whether  or  not  to  act. 

The  environmental  di- 
lemma grew  naturally  out 
of  the  characters  and  set- 
ting, says  Paisley.  "I  didn't 
set  out  to  write  about  the 
environment  -  'Yes,  I'll 
write  a  story  about  log- 
ging in  northern  Alberta.' 
But  you  start  writing  about 
northern  Alberta  and  it's 
pretty  hard  to  avoid  it.  It's  a 


~~  '—  . 


bit  like  writing  about  South 
Africa  and  ignoring  apartheid. 
And  really,  if  you're  writing 
about  contemporary  life,  you're 
bound  to  eventually  run  up  against 
an  environmental  question.  It  seems 
to  me  totally  irresponsible  to  ignore  it. 

"Obviously,  with  a  native  Indian  in 
northern  Alberta  who's  going  to  lose  his 
trap  line,  whose  way  of  life  is  changing, 
the  chances  are  pretty  good  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  us.  And  the  chances 
are  more  than  good  that  it  has  something  to 
do  with  industrial  development." 

Paisley's  use  of  native  characters  places 
him  in  the  centre  of  another  controversy. 
Many  question  the  right  of  non-natives  to 
portray  native  characters  and  issues  in  their 
work. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  answer  to  thai  is." 
says  Paisley.  "It's  almost  like  saying  1 
couldn't  write  about  anything  except 
male  Northern  Ireland  immigrants  to 
Canada,  since  that's  the  only  thing  I've 
really  experienced.  I  find  that  very  un- 
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comfortable.  I'm  not  black,  but  I  can  still 
have  a  black  character,  surely. 

"I'm  certainly  not  an  expert  on  natives, 
but  I  think  I've  got  some  empathy  for  the 
situation.  When  I  was  doing  research  for  the 
play  I  met  with  three  or  four  elders,  talked 
about  the  way  life  has  changed  on  reserva- 
tions, about  trap  lines  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  one  of  the  elders  said  to  me,  'You're  not 
part  Indian,  are  you?'  I  took  it  as  a  bit  of  an 
endorsement.  I  thought,  'Okay,  at  least  I'm 
on  the  right  track.'  I  don't  think  that  gives 
me  the  'right'  to  write  about  it.  but  I  don't 
think  I'd  be  offended  if  an  Indian  wrote 
about  a  guy  producing  festivals  in 
Edmonton." 

If  environmental  concerns  crept  into  Bull- 
dozer, they  loom  at  the  centre  of  Paisley's 
screenplay  Forever  Green.  In  it,  he  takes 
the  conflict  between  developers  and  envi- 
ronmentalists, and  pushes  it  to  the  extreme. 

"I  thought,  okay,  let's  predicate  a  govern- 
ment that  is  determined  to  build  a  super- 
duper  pulp  mill  at  whatever  cost.  Despite 
the  fact  it  will  devastate  Indian  land  and 
government  land  and  everything  else,  il 
doesn't  matter. 

"Now.  if  I'm  an  environmentalist,  I  can 
either  protest  that,  or  I  can  go  to  something 
like  civil  disobedience.  Then  I  thought, 
what  the  hell,  what  happens  if  somebody 
gets  really  pissed  off  and  says  'There's  only 
one  way  to  stop  that  plant,  and  it's  got  to  go 
beyond  that.' 

"So  what  I've  got  is  a  thriller  in  which  the 
charismatic  leader  of  an  environmental 
group  decides  to  hire  someone  to  assassi- 
nate the  leader  of  the  province,  for  good 
reason." 

Paisley  realizes  that  the  violent  scenario 
will  ruffle  more  than  a  few  feathers.  "I've 
mentioned  the  premise  to  a  couple  of  envi- 
ronmental people,  and  the  reaction  has  al- 
ways been  that  it's  going  to  set  the  move- 
ment back. 

"But  that's  not  what  I'm  doing.  All  I'm 
doing  is  pushing  it  to  the  extreme.  I  want 
somebody  to  tell  me  why  it's  not  a  good 
thing,  because  I've  got  characters  giving 
good  strong  arguments  why  this  should 
happen.  It's  logical.  I  mean,  if  you're  pre- 
pared to  stand  in  front  of  a  bulldozer,  are 
you  prepared  to  kill  the  guy  driving  the 
bulldozer  to  stop  it? 

"Tome  that's acurious problem.  How  far 
does  this  war  stay  non-violent,  until  some- 
body looks  at  a  pulp  mill  and  says  'Let's 
blow  the  son  of  a  bitch  up".'" 

"At  some  point  in  the  future,  these  battles 
for  the  environment  will  become  radicalized. 
Yes,  for  us  in  northern  Alberta  it  seems  like 
a  long,  long  way  in  the  future.  But  here  we 
are,  mismanaging  one  of  the  largest  forests 


outside  of  the  rain  forests.  Things  certainly 
won't  erupt  in  the  way  I'm  writing  about  it, 
but  hey,  that's  my  job.  I'm  a  storyteller." 

Maria  Formolo 

Although  you  won't  find  any  doomsdax 
scenarios  in  Maria  Formolo's  work,  the 
Edmonton  dancerdoes  share  one  character- 
istic with  Brian  Paisley.  While  she  sees 
environmentalism  as  an  inevitable  compo- 
nent of  her  work,  she's  surprised  at  the 
emphasis  others  place  on  it. 

"I  wouldn't  describe  my  work  as  just 
being  about  environmental  concerns,"  she 
saj  s.  "even  though  they  are  throughout  my 
work."  Still,  she'd  be  the  last  to  suggest  that 
her  work  has  no  message.  "For  me,  art  is 
also  beauty  and  entertainment,  but  it  has  to 
have  a  personal  meaning." 

Often,  that  personal  meaning  takes  an 
environmental  shape.  "Not  every  work  I  do 
is  consciously,  politically  oriented  toward 
that,  but  I  was  given  a  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  my  place  in  nature  from  my  parents 
and  my  upbringing  in  the  northern  United 
States,  in  the  forests.  So  that's  always  been 
a  very  deep  part  of  my  soul  and  my  expres- 
sion. Dancers  who  are  brought  up  in  the 
Bronx  or  in  New  York  have  a  very  different 
way  of  looking  at  the  environment." 

Formolo's  career  turned  "green"  very 


Environmental 
concerns  loom 
at  the  centre  of 
Paisley's  screenplay 
Forever  Green. 


suddenly,  almost  20  years  ago,  when  she 
first  heard  whale  song.  "I  heard  this  sound 
on  my  radio  one  morning  on  the  way  out  to 
my  dance  class,  and  it  just  grabbed  my  soul. 
I  got  hold  of  the  record,  and  started  reading 
about  the  whales.  I  created  The  Whole 
Dome,  one  of  my  first  really,  really  power- 
ful choreographies,  using  the  voice  of  the 
whales.  It  was  dedicated  to  all  species  on 
the  earth  who  are  facing  extinction." 

A  recent  work,  Spiral,  looks  at  nature 
through  self-reflection.  "I  don't  see  that 
much  difference  between  the  inner  envi- 
ronment and  the  outer  environment.  In  Spi- 
ral I'm  talking  about  the  rain  forests  of  the 
world,  but  I'm  also  talking  about  water  as 
part  of  each  human  being. 

"Clear  water  is  our  life.  This  planet  is 


Brian  Paisley 


unique,  in  the  solar  system  anyway,  in  that 
we  have  free  water.  Spiral  looks  at  the 
human  being  as  a  microcosm.  We  have  all 
of  the  universe  inside  us.  We  have  some  star 
dust  inside  us.  we  have  water,  earth,  air. 
fire,  trees." 

Exploring  these  "energy  centres  of  the 
body,"  Formolo  says,  helps  her  feel 
grounded,  even  when  she's  in  her  office 
eight  floors  above  street  level.  She  hopes 
that,  through  Spiral,  she  can  communicate 
that  feeling. 

However,  while  dance  is  an  ideal  form  of 
emotional  expression,  Formolo  doesn't  hesi- 
tate to  use  language  when  needed.  Before 
each  segment  of  the  piece,  she  addresses  the 
audience  directly.  "I  decided  to  actually 
talk  about  it.  so  people  will  be  clued  in.  I 
explain  to  the  audience,  'Here  are  the  en- 
ergy centres  of  the  body,  and  here's  how 
I'm  working  with  them.  Dance  is  my  medi- 
tation.'" 

Many  see  the  influences  of  other  cultures 
in  her  work.  Formolo  maintains  that  her 
dances  are  strictly  personal  expressions, 
but  she  finds  it  interesting,  even  exciting, 
that  people  find  their  own  philosophies 
buried  within  her  work.  "When  I  performed 
in  Japan,  people  kept  saying,  'Oh,  you  must 
have  studied  Japanese  culture!'" 

R.  Murray  Schafer 

Of  all  Canada's  performing  artists,  few  can 
match  composer  R.  Murray  Schafer's  de- 
votion to  blending  art  and  the  environment. 
While  his  colleagues  lobby  governments 
for  new  state-of-the-art  concert  halls. 
Schafer  creates  music  for  the  great  out- 
doors. 

One  of  his  most  famous  works.  The  Prin- 
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cess  of  the  Stars,  begins  in  the  pre- 
dawn glow  on  the  shore  of  a  moun- 
tain lake.  The  audience  hears  the 
haunting,  loon-like  aria  of  the  prin- 
cess, sung  from  the  opposite  shore. 
As  the  sun  rises,  the  dawn  birds 
begin  to  sing.  The  drama  unfolds. 

"Princess  of  the  Stars  is  set  in  the 
environment,  but  more  than  that,  it 
actually  uses  the  elements  of  nature 
as  a  component  in  the  piece,"  says 
Schafer,  on  the  phone  from  his  farm 
in  Ontario.  "For  instance,  the  light- 
ing is  really  just  the  dawn.  One  of 
the  most  neglected  masterpieces  of 
the  20th  century  is  the  sunrise.  No- 
body gets  up  to  see  it  anymore." 

Six  years  ago  in  Banff,  however, 
Schafer  managed  to  change  that. 
"In  fact,  lots  of  people  came  from 
Edmonton  and  drove  all  night,"  he 
marvels.  "I  met  a  lot  of  young  peo- 
ple at  performances  who  said  that 
they  left  at  midnight,  from  a  party 
probably,  drove  all  night  and  got 
there  at  five  in  the  morning  to  see 
the  show. 

The  show  goes  on  rain  or  shine.  That  kind 
of  unpredictability  would  make  a  conven- 
tional artist  cringe,  yet  Schafer  sees  it  as  an 
asset.  "I  think  there's  a  sense  of  awe  when 
you  go  to  Princess  of  the  Stars  no  matter 


what  the  weather  is  like.  I've  been  to  per- 
formances when  it  was  pouring  rain,  and 
they  were  some  of  the  most  beautiful  I've 
ever  seen.  One  really  can't  believe  that 
these  boats  are  moving  in  and  out  of  the  mist 
and  the  dark  water.  It's  magical." 


Schafer  doesn't  use  that  term  lightly. 
In  fact,  he  was  delighted  by  the  reaction 
of  one  little  girl  who  saw  the  Banff  pro- 
duction. "She  said  the  animals  were  just 
pretend,  but  the  princess  was  real!  She 
saw  through  the  thing  to  something  that 
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was  higher,  in  a  way. 

"The  audience  is  really  captivated 
by  something  like  that.  There's  an 
atavistic  desire  on  the  pari  of  a  very 
large  segment  of  modern  civilized 
humanity,  that  something  is  some- 
how missing.  The  contact  with  na- 
ture seems  to  be  missing  in  most 
people's  lives." 

The  key  to  re-establishing  that  '-~rr. 
contact,  according  to  Schafer,  lies 
in  creating  a  new  mythology  to  eel-  5\?=^ 
ebrate  nature.  "With  native  mythol- 
ogy of  any  kind,  the  fact  that  you 
celebrate  particular  natural  phenom- 
ena dignifies  them  in  a  way.  In  other 
words,  it's  not  just  'a  mountain.'  ~g= 
it's  a  special  mountain,  and  it  has  a  Z^Tl 
special  story  or  legend  associated  gaSfi^ 
with  it.  The  lake  where  Princess  of 
the  Stars  is  done  is  not  just  any  old       ...  r 
lake.  It's  the  lake  where  the  Prin- 
cess  of  the  Stars  was  held  prisoner. 

"That's  in  a  way  what  I'm  trying 
to  redo,  to  bring  us  back  to  that  kind  of 
consciousness,  where  we  have  a  respect  for 
some  of  the  things  that  are  around  us  in 
nature  because  they  have  a  spiritual  power 
or  mythology  associated  with  them." 

If  Princ  ess  of  the  Stars  demanded  an 
unusual  level  of  commitment  from  its  audi- 
ences, Schafer  has  spent  the  last  few  years 


working  on  a  piece  that  goes  a  great  deal 
further. 

"It  will  take  place  in  a  forest,  and  it  lasts 
for  a  week.  The  audience  goes  and  camps  in 
the  forest,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
various  master  craftsmen  and  master  art- 
ists, they  create  the  actual  work,  which  is 
titled  And  Wolf  Shall  Inherit  the  Moon. 

Once  again.  Schafer  has  been  gratified  by 
the  response.  "I  simply  started  to  mention  it 
around  to  a  few  people,  'Are  you  interested 
in  coming  with  me  up  into  the  bush  and 
creating  a  piece?'  It's  taken  three  years 
now,  but  I  have  18  volunteers  who  are 
coming,  some  of  them  from  Germany,  some 
from  the  States,  some  from  Canada.  They're 
paying  their  own  way  each  year  to  do  it,  and 
they're  doing  a  lot  of  homework  in  prepara- 
tion for  each  year's  gathering.  I  think  that's 
the  kind  of  awareness  one  has  to  expect. 

"It's  working  marvelously  well,  because 
of  the  power  of  being  in  a  camp  for  a  week, 
and  seeing  how  you  can  harmonize  and 
draw  on  the  natural  forces  like  dawn,  and 
sunset  and  the  rising  moon.  You  begin  to 
create  rituals  that  are  associated  with  all  of 
those  phenomena.  And  those  rituals  can  be 
very  simple.  For  instance,  every  morning  at 
sunrise,  one  of  the  musicians  plays  some 
music  across  the  lake,  and  that  wakes  us  up. 
Similarly,  when  the  campfire  is  finished  at 
night,  somebody  again  plays  a  piece  of 
music  across  the  lake,  and  that's  the  signal 
for  the  entire  camp  to  go  quiet." 

R.  Murray  Schafer's  opera 
Princess  of  the  Stars  "uses  the 
elements  of  nature  as  a  component 
of  the  piece". 


Schafer  credits  his  environmental  awak- 
ening to  a  decision  to  leave  Simon  Fraser 
University  in  1975  and  move  to  a  farm. 
"People  who  live  in  cities  get  the  impres- 
sion that  when  something  goes  wrong  you 
phone  a  human  to  come  and  fix  it  up.  If 
something  goes  wrong  with  your  fridge, 
you  phone  a  specialist  and  he'll  fix  it.  If 
something  goes  u  rong  with  your  body  you 
go  to  the  doctor  and  he'll  give  you  a  trans- 
plant. Whereas  in  nature  you  accept  things. 
You  accept  that  there  is  sudden  death,  that 
there's  violence.  There's  an  incredible  sort 
of  intensity  and  beauty  that  makes  you  feel 
that  you're  an  organic  creature  like  the 
nature  you're  observing. 

Despite  the  revolutionary  nature  of  his 
work,  Schafer  refuses  to  accept  thai  he's  in 
any  way  extraordinary.  "I'm  really  sur- 
prised that  there  aren't  more  people  doing 
it,  quite  frankly.  The  only  reason  I  can 
conclude  that  they're  not.  that  most  of  them 
are  still  writing  pieces  for  synthesi/ers  or 
concert  halls  or  whatever,  is  that  you  can't 
sell  environmental  music.  You  can't  make 
big  bucks  out  of  it. 

"1  would  call  myself  a  political  composer 
in  that  sense.  I  think  that  art  can  affect 
people's  attitudes.  I'm  more  interested  in 
helping  to  bring  about  changes  that  1  feel 
are  desirable  and  necessary  than  in  simply 
perpetuating  the  rottenness  that  I  see 
around."' 

When  not  chained  to  his  word  processor, 
Scott  Rollans  sings  bass  with  the  popular 
a  capella  group  Juba. 
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Virginia  Durksen 

GREEN  LIT 


Writers  and 
Environmental  Imagination 


Writers  have  always  reflected  how 
we  see  the  world,  and  helped  us 
to  see  the  world  in  new  ways. 
Earlier  in  this  century,  before 
there  was  an  environment  movement,  we 
can  find  good  examples  of  writers  who 
challenge  our  views  of  nature  and  remind  us 
that  even  in  poetry,  nature  is  more  than  a 
tool  for  human  purposes.  In  "The  Wood- 
Pile,"  for  example,  a  poem  many  of  us 
studied  in  school,  Robert  Frost  challenges 
our  notion  of  the  "usefulness"  of  a  neat 


M/\Ai 

stack  of  wood  forgotten  in  a  forest.  Origi- 
nally intended  for  "a  useful  fireplace,"  it  is 
used  instead  by  the  forest,  "To  warm  the 
frozen  swamp  as  best  it  could  /  With  the 
slow  smokeless  burning  of  decay"  ("The 
Wood-Pile"). 

Trees  do  indeed  fall  in  the  forest,  even  if 
there  is  no  poet  there  to  interpret  the  event, 
no  scientist  to  measure  its  impact,  no  fire 
made  from  it  to  warm  human  hands  (or,  to 
put  it  in  contemporary  terms,  no  logger  to 
cut  it  for  the  paper  mill).  The  natural  world 


has  significance  in  and  of  itself,  and  its 
meaning  is  not  defined  by  the  human  needs 
and  desires  we  impose  on  it. 

Much  has  happened  since  Robert  Frost 
wrote  that  poem  in  1914.  Instead  of  seeing 
the  wilderness  as  a  threat  to  our  exist- 
ence, as  early  Canadian  settlers  often 
did,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  our 
industrialized  lifestyles,  our  appetite  for 
more  land,  more  resources,  are  a  threat 
to  the  wilderness.  Literature  can  help  us 
explore  this  new  attitude  toward  the  eco- 
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system  and  our  part  in  it. 

To  do  no  harm  (or  even  to  do  less  harm) 
to  the  environment,  we  need  to  remember 
that  we  are  all  part  of  the  natural  world, 
produced  by  it  and  supported  by  it.  The 
lines  we  have  drawn  between  ourselves  and 
the  ecosystem  are  artificial  and  harmful. 
Success  for  the  environment  movement, 
therefore,  means  a  change  not  only  in  our 
behavior,  but  also  in  the  way  we  see  the 
world  and  our  place  in  it.  To  accomplish 
this  change,  we  need  both  the  scientist's 
clear  understanding  and  the  poet's  vision 
and  celebration  of  the  natural  world. 

Most  contemporary  environment  writing 
is  non-fiction.  Green  literature  describes 
the  problems  we  have  created,  and  otters 
practical  solutions,  from  the  global  to  the 
local.  More  recently,  environment  writers 
are  combining  scientific  inquiry  with  pas- 
sionate arguments  for  a  new  way  of  relating 
to  the  ecosystem.  Essayists  Don  Gayton 
{The  Wheatgrass  Mechanism:  Science  and 
Imagination  in  the  Western  Canadian  Land- 
scape) and  Stan  Rowe  (Home  Plac  e),  for 
example,  write  passages  of  great  beauty 
and  power.  This  is  the  kind  of  writing  we 
usually  expect  to  find  in  literature.  There 
are  poets,  too,  who  explore  new  relation- 
ships with  the  environment  through  their 
writing.  Sid  Marty  and  Monty  Reid  are  two 
Alberta  writers  who  see  landscapes  as  envi- 
ronment, and  whose  writing  celebrates  that 
precious  yet  threatened  environment . 

Sid  Marty 

Sid  Marty  is  an  artist  well  equipped  for 
putting  the  natural  world  into  words;  he  is 
also  an  environmentalist  committed  to  con- 
serving landscapes,  preserving  habitats. 
These  two  ways  of  relating  to  the  world 
seem  to  have  developed  simultaneously  for 
Marty.  As  a  student  of  English  literature  at 
Sir  George  Williams  University  in  Mon- 
treal in  the  1960s,  he  was  introduced  to 
Irving  Layton,  Leonard  Cohen  and  Al  Purdy, 
all  of  whom  were  part  of  that  decade's 
frenzied  search  for  a  truly  "Canadian"  lit- 
erature. From  1965  to  1972,  Marty  also 
worked  each  summer  as  a  park  warden  in 
the  mountain  parks  of  Alberta.  During  the 
time  he  was  learning  about  literature,  he 
was  being  squarely  confronted  with  conser- 
vation issues.  In  his  spare  time,  when  Marty 
wasn't  studying  literature  or  minding  moun- 
tains, he  sang  at  folk  music  clubs  in  Calgarj , 
Vancouver  and  Montreal.  Music,  literature 
and  his  concern  for  the  environment  have 
all  played  a  part  in  Marty's  career  as  an 
artist.  After  having  a  few  poems  published 
in  Canadian  Forum,  Marty  decided  to  be- 
come a  writer.  Then,  like  most  new  writers, 
he  got  a  real  job. 


Sid  Marty 
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down  on  the  glacier  below  ." 

Marty  is  a  conservationist,  no 
longer  a  paid  warden  of  the  parks, 
but  still  a  committed  activist.  His 
life  as  an  artist  is  inextricable  from 
his  conservation  work.  Marty  's  writ- 
ing both  celebrates  nature  and  asks 
us  to  find  new  ways  to  connect  with 
it.  "1  have  always  been  a  pantheist 
in  my  celebration  of  the  natural 
world,"  Marty  claims.  "If  there  is  a 
God.  he  inhabits  the  woods  and  the 
fields  and  the  streams."  Yet,  "as  the 
knowledge  penetrates  that  nature  is 
threatened,"  says  Marty ,  "poetry  and 
prose  become  more  polemical." 
Marty  makes  no  apology  for  this.  It 
is  no  surprise,  then,  that  Marty's 
latest  artistic  effort  is  an  album  of 
folk  songs;  "Let  the  River  Run,"  the 
title  track,  is  a  song  about  the 


As  a  full-time  park  warden, 
Marty  soon  discovered  that  his 
"most  effective  writing  was  about 
life  in  the  mountains."  Men  for  the 
Mountains  is  the  best  example  of 
just  how  effective  that  writing  can 
be.  First  published  in  1978  (and 
reprinted  since  then)  this  book  is 
an  autobiographical  account  of  his 
life  as  a  park  warden  in  Yoho. 
Jasper  and  Banff  national  parks. 
In  a  1991  readership  survey, 
Borealis  magazine's  readers  iden- 
tified Men  for  the  Mountains  as 
one  of  the  35  most  influential 
books  on  the  environment.  For 
sheer  story  telling,  it's  hard  to  beat 
the  life  of  a  park  warden.  These 
men  (and  Marty  points  out  that  at  the  time 
he  wrote  the  book  they  were  all  men)  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  grizzlies  and 
the  tourists,  the  mountains  and  even  the 
mice  that  invaded  their  cabins. 

Beyond  the  stories  he  tells,  it  is  Marty's 
vision  that  makes  this  book  socompelling. 
"I  was  sitting  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
universe  of  interrelated  lives  and  events." 
Marty  writes.  And  through  his  writing  we 
become  aware  of  a  myriad  of  details,  from 
the  sound  of  a  cone  dropping,  "clicking 
down  from  limb  to  limb  to  land  with  a 
rattle  in  a  pile  of  cones  below,"  to  "a  crack 
like  artillery  fire"  as  a  "whole  mountainside 
of  snow,  weakened  by  meltwater,  had 
sheared  away  from  the  rock  to  go  crashing 


Sid  Marty 


Oldman  Dam.  Folk  music  is  an  art  form 
well  suited  to  exploring  issues  that  are  con- 
troversial and  political. 

With  a  writer's  sensitivity  to  language, 
Marty  is  even  suspicious  of  the  term  "envi- 
ronment." Its  extensive  use  in  the  media  has 
led  us  to  think  of  the  "environment  as  some- 
thing inhabited  only  by  environmentalists." 
says  Marty,  "and  the  rest  of  us  live  some- 
where else.  We  are  not  living  in  containers. 
We  are  contained  by  something  larger,  and 
the  environmentalists  aren't  going  to  fix  it 
for  us."  His  search  for  a  new  way  of  seeing 
the  world  is  expressed  in  Marty's  poem 
"On  Lineham  Ledge"  (Borealis,  May-July 
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Reid  began  writing  creatively 
when  he  was  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  His  first  book 
of  poems  was  published  in  1979. 
Poetry  seldom  finds  a  wide  read- 
ing audience,  but  most  Albertans 
have  read  something  written  by 
Monty  Reid,  without  even  being 
aware  of  it.  We  are  guided 
through  the  Royal  Tyrrell  Mu- 
seum of  Paleontology  (where 
Reid  is  head  of  the  interpretive 
program)  by  a  story  of  natural 
history  written  by  Reid.  Working 
and  writing  at  the  Provincial  Mu- 
seum and  the  Royal  Tyrrell  Mu- 
seum of  Paleontology,  Reid  has 
explored  ways  that  we  shape  our 
natural  history  by  interpreting  it 
and  reading  into  it  our  own  sig- 
nificance. Reid's  children's  book, 
The  Last  Great  Dinosaurs,  was 
short  listed  for  a  Governor  Gen- 
eral's Award  in  1991 . 

Although  Reid's  recent  poetry  has  an 
urban  surface,  just  beneath  the  top  layer 


Monty  Reid 


1990).  Watching  a  goat  climb  Lineham 
Ledge,  leaving  tufts  of  fine  hair  clinging  to 
the  rock,  the  poet  writes 

We  have  taxonomy,  geology,  the  camera 
and  the  transit  -  we  have  everything 
in  the  world  to  know  this  mountain 

Yet  look  back  now  and  see  it  change  into  a 

waterfall 

a  pillar  of  salt 

a  tower  of  smoke 

It's  time  to  write  a  different  text 
for  all  that  we  have  captured 
is  this  tuft  of  fine,  white  hair. 

("On  Lineham  Ledge") 

Monty  Reid 

While  Sid  Marty  is  climbing  mountains, 
Monty  Reid  is  probably  cutting  his  lawn. 
Where  Marty  writes  of  isolation  and  wilder- 
ness, Reid  writes  of  civilization  and 
lawnscapes.  Reid  writes  about  the  environ- 
ment, but  many  of  his  landscapes  are  also 
urban,  drawing  from  the  varied  language  of 
human  relationships  with  the  land. 


About  two  years  ago,  Green- 
wood's Bookshoppe  in 
Edmonton  created  a  new  sec- 
tion for  environment  books,  in 
response  to  demand  from  their  custom- 
ers. It  began,  says  Laurie  Greenwood, 
with  the  Canadian  Green  Consumer 
Guide  (1989).  "We  sold  hundreds  of 
copies,  and  were  being  pressured  by 
customers  to  switch  from  plastic  to  pa- 
per bags."  The  "green"  titles  had  always 
been  there,  in  the  science  section,  under 
nature  writing.  But  the  emphasis  at  that 
time  was  shifting  to  practical  action  on 
the  part  of  individuals. 

Since  then,  says  Greenwood,  green  lit 
sales  have  dropped  off,  and  the  section 
has  been  made  smaller.  Was  interest  in 
the  environment  just  a  short-lived  trend? 
Perhaps.  Or  it  may  be,  as  Greenwood 
suggests,  that  readers  have  just  become 
tired  of  all  the  depressing  messages.  All 
those  descriptions  of  our  negative  ef- 
fects on  the  earth,  all  those  titles  on  the 
disappearance  of  Amazon  rain  forests, 
were  more  than  we  could  tolerate. 

"Readers  are  looking  more  for  books 
that  help  them  celebrate  the  environ- 
ment," says  Greenwood.  Stan  Rowe's 
Home  Place,  for  example,  has  sold  very 


well.  In  children's  books,  too,  the  em- 
phasis has  shifted  from  "getting  kids  to 
harass  their  parents  until  they  change, 
and  becoming  little  ecoterrorists  at 
school"  to  helping  kids  learn  to  love  and 
appreciate  nature. 

Greenwood  speculates  that  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  native  literature  and  phi- 
losophy is  another  sign  of  our  need  to 
approach  the  environment  movement  in 
a  new  way.  Aboriginal  peoples  have 
something  to  say  to  all  of  us  about  how 
to  live  with  this  land.  Fifth  House  Pub- 
lishers, in  Saskatoon,  has  produced  some 
very  successful  books  along  those  lines. 
Keepers  of  the  Earth  combines  native 
mythology  with  natural  science  activi- 
ties for  younger  readers.  In  The 
Wheatgrass  Mechanism,  Don  Gay  ton 
argues  that  "new  bonds  with  the  earth 
can  now  only  be  forged  by  personal 
explorations  that  go  far  beyond  simple 
analysis  and  concern,  into  realms  of 
imagination  and  myth."  Gayton  proposes 
a  new  approach  to  studying  the  environ- 
ment, called  historical  ecology.  "Outra- 
geously diverse  sources  would  be  con- 
sulted in  building  this  discipline:  pollen 
rain  in  lake  sediments,  radiocarbon  bone 
analysis,  glacial  airbubble  samples,  abo- 
riginal legends  and  explorers'  journals." 

Alberta's  publishers  have  responded 
in  various  ways  to  the  environment  move- 
ment. The  environment  is  seldom  their 


main  focus;  instead,  most  of  the  titles 
reflect  environmental  influences  on  writ- 
ers who  appeal  to  other,  specific  mar- 
kets. Red  Deer  College  Press,  for  exam- 
ple, published  Monty  Reid's  These 
Lawns,  not  because  of  its  environment 
themes,  but  because  they  have  a  market 
for  good  poetry.  Lone  Pine  Press  first 
began  in  1981  as  a  publisher  of  western 
Canadian  popular  histories.  Since  then, 
natural  history  has  become  an  important 
part  of  theirpublishing  list.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, Birds  of  Edmonton  and  the  Alberta 
Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  are  nature  books, 
not  environment  titles.  But  although  the 
books  are  not  of  the  consciousness-rais- 
ing variety,  their  popularity  neverthe- 
less reflects  a  new  level  of  interest  in  the 
natural  world  that  surrounds  us  even  in 
cities.  NeWest  Press's  interest  in  pub- 
lishing Stan  Rowe ' s  Home  Place  (which 
is  about  to  be  reprinted),  is  as  much  a 
reflection  of  its  literary  merits  as  of  its 
environment  themes. 

The  environment  movement,  like  the 
feminist  movement,  will  have  succeeded 
when  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  the 
movement  itself.  Perhaps  we  won't  mind 
seeing  the  green  lit  sections  of  book- 
stores disappear  completely,  if  we  find 
that  the  environment  has  a  new  place  in 
the  literature,  nature,  politics  and  sci- 
ence sections. 
Virginia  Durksen 
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A  powerful  novel  of  the  struggle  for  survival 
in  a  world  brought  to  the  edge  of  extinction 

The  Last 


of  urban  imagery  we  find  another  of  natu- 
ral history. 

For  many  of  us.  our  first  experience  of 
relating  to  the  land  is  through  our  backyards. 
But  just  when  you  think  the  lawn  has  been 
beautifully  manicured,  something  erupts 
from  beneath,  reasserting  itself  with  the 
impertinence  of  the  prehistoric.  That  image 
is  explored  in  These  Lawns,  published  by 
Red  Deer  College  Press  in  1990.  The  title 
poem  begins  with  the  lawn  we  all  long  for, 
the  pure  surface, 

...  the  uniform  green  of  these  lawns,  upon 
which 

the  decorative  sprinklers  flower,  their  blos- 
soms a  seep  of  alkali,  pale  salts,  residue. 

But  lawns  are  mere  human  aspirations.  Our 
pure,  Eden-like  surfaces  are  still  subject  to 

...a  fizz  of  strange  grasses  that  clawed  their 
way  in  from  a  zone  that  may  he  specific  hut 
had  not  been  planted,  from  sonic  botanical 
materials  reservoir  beyond  hedge  and  ga- 
rage, stubborn  with  their  memory 
of  native  prairie.  It  was  almost  vin- 
dictive the  way  they  appeared 
among  the  delicate  flare  of  new 
seed. 


And  yet.  starting  the  lawn  mower, 
between  pulls,  he  heard  the 
agitation 

of  a  yellow  warbler  in  the  lilacs, 
flickering  as  if  it  were  early  morn- 
ing 

sunlight,  and  when  he  looked  at  the 
uncut  grass,  the  blades  bending 
over,  he 

knew  something  there 

made  his  loneliness  impossible. 

("These  Lawns") 

Reid's  poetry  is  far  from  polemi- 
cal. His  understanding  of  the  envi- 
ronment informs  his  writing,  but 
his  poems  are  not  "about"  the  envi- 
ronment. 

The  strength  of  modern  poetry  is 
that  it  provides  the  reader  with  a 
rich  source  of  images  from  which 
we,  through  reading,  create  a  new 
understanding  of  ourselves  and  the 
world  around  us.  Reid's  poetry  of- 

\ls  the  author  of* 
llolv  the  Firm 


Nature  is  fragile,  threatened  by 
our  constant  tampering  with  it. 
Yet,  it  is  also  amazingly  resilient. 
In  fact,  without  a  trace  of  irony  in 
his  voice,  Reid  sits  among  the 
prehistoric  exhibits  in  the  Tyrrell 
Museum  and  points  out  the  earth 
would  survive  nicely  without  us. 
It  is  we  who  depend  on  it  for  our 
existence.  And  because  we  de- 
pend on  it,  we  must  also  care  for 
it.  Poetry  is  needed,  says  Reid.  to 
serve  the  land,  to  care  for  it.  Poets 
serve  the  land,  Reid  believes,  "by 
loving  it,  by  being  a  medium  for 
that  attention,  care  and  love  to  be 
expressed.  Poetry  gives  us  a  sense 
of  wholeness,  of  having  made  the 
necessary  gestures  toward  the 
land."  But,  Reid  points  out,  we 
also  have  to  love  ourselves,  each 
other,  because  we,  too,  are  com- 
ponents of  the  environment. 

Reid"s  notion  of  dependence, 
of  how  we  depend  on  each  other 
and  the  land,  is  a  recurrent  theme 
in  his  writing.  Our  physical  de- 
pendence on  the  environment  is  a 
common  enough  theme  in  envi- 
ronment writing.  But  Reid  also 
explores  the  emotional  dimension 
of  our  dependence  on  the  land. 


"\  magical  hook." 
*'\  hook  of  wonder.*" 


•Inikri  Creeks 
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A  mystical  excursion  into 
the  natural  world 


fers  us  a  source  of  images  from 
which  we  can  explore  relationships, 
with  each  other  and  with  the  natural 
world. 

Poets  are  naturally  suspicious  of 
poetry  with  an  agenda.  To  encour- 
age the  reader  to  action,  they  say,  is 
polemic  or  sermon,  a  role  best  left  to 
the  essay  writer.  Scientists,  too.  are 
suspicious  of  passion  and  vision  in 
scientific  writing.  Leave  it  to  po- 
etry, the)  saj .  to  touch  the  reader's 
emotions.  If  we  are  to  change  the 
way  we  relate  to  the  natural  world, 
we  need  both  the  persuasive  argu- 
ment of  the  scientist,  and  the  pas- 
sionate vision  of  the  poet.  Writers  of 
vision,  from  essayist  to  poet,  can 
help  us  discover  new  u  ays  to  live  in 
this  ecosystem,  our  home  place. 

Virginia  Durksen  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer  and  editor. 
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Barbara  Dacks 


MAKING  ART 

Profiles  in  the  Visual  Arts 


"In  the  Garden  II"  by  Joane  Cardinal-Schubert 


Joane  Cardinal-Schubert 

Expressing  concern  about  the  environment 
through  her  work  is  nothing  new  for  Calgary 
artist  Joane  Cardinal-Schubert.  But  some- 
times there  can  be  surprises,  even  for  her. 

In  1988,  before  the  Exxon  Valdez  made 
international  headlines,  Cardinal-Schubert 
mounted  a  dramatic  presentation  of  work  in 
her  studio  in  the  Banff  Centre.  She  hung  1 0 
pieces  together  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  cross. 
On  each  55  x  75-cm  sheet  of  rag  paper,  she 
had  placed  a  three-dimensional  image  of  an 


infant  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  a  traditional 
native  baby  bundle.  A  large  brass  pin  was 
shoved  through  the  bundle  and  each  sheet 
was  then  rolled  in  black  ink.  The  whole 
cross  was  then  pinned  up  loosely,  with  five- 
centimetre  heavy  plastic,  symbolizing  oil 
technology,  extending  all  around  it  from 
behind  as  a  border  or  a  frame.  She  called  it 
"Preservation  of  a  Species:  Shroud-Spill," 
hoping  it  sent  out  a  direct  and  clear  message 
about  the  dire  consequences  of  an  oil  spill. 

Although  she  had  obviously  done  the 
work  because  she  was  afraid  something  like 
that  would  happen,  Cardinal-Schubert  re- 
calls being  quite  shaken  to  hear  only  a  short 


time  later  of  the  big  spill  in  Alaska  and  to 
see  the  oil-soaked  animals.  But  her  work 
itself  held  another  surprise  of  its  own  for 
her.  As  the  art  hung  on  the  studio  wall,  the 
sunlight  coming  through  the  clerestory  win- 
dows reacted  with  the  black  ink.  Unexpect- 
edly, the  whole  work  took  on  a  kind  of 
rainbow-like  sheen  -  much  like  an  oil  slick. 
Asked  what  she  wants  people  to  think  when 
they  come  away  from  seeing  work  like  that. 
Cardinal-Schubert  responds.  "That's  it,  I 
want  them  to  come  away  thinking." 

The  granddaughter  of  a  Blood  holy  woman 
and  sister  of  Museum  of  Civilization  archi- 
tect Douglas  Cardinal.  Cardinal-Schubert 
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was  raised  in  Red  Deer.  After  earning  a 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Calgary  in  1977,  she  became  the  assist- 
ant curator  of  art  at  the  Nickle  Arts  Museum 
in  Calgary  from  1979  to  1986.  Over  the 
years  her  mixed-media  works  (art  that  com- 
bines different  techniques,  materials  and 
objects)  have  been  shown  internationally, 
from  Austria  and  Sweden  to  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  Japan.  Her  personal  experiences  as  a 
young  native  child  as  well  as  her  own  search 
for  information  about  her  native  heritage, 
have  all  combined  with  her  formal  training 
as  an  artist  and  her  awareness  about  threats 
to  the  environment  to  influence  her  art.  she 
says.  "I  don't  make  distinctions  among  my 
concern  for  the  environment,  my  art  and  my 
life,"  she  continues.  "The  environment  has 
always  been  an  important  part  of  my  work. . . 
It's  all  tied  in  with  the  land  and  how  we  fit 
in  with  it." 

Cardinal-Schubert  often  creates  a  total 
environment  within  the  gallery,  an  installa- 
tion, components  of  her  art  on  the  walls,  on 
the  floor,  all  around.  She  paints  or  draws 
powerful  images  in  strong  sensual  colors, 
and  weaves  them  together  with  text  written 
in  chalk  on  the  walls,  and  familiar  objects, 
large  and  small,  sometimes  natural  materi- 
als like  long  lodgepole  pines,  rocks  and 
grasses,  sometimes  synthetic  items  like  wire 


baskets,  cardboard  barrels,  maps,  engineer- 
ing tools.  "I  put  them  all  together  to  create 
a  context  or  an  idea.  I  use  everyday  objects 
because  they  don't  alienate  people."  Ap- 
pealing to  people  from  all  walks  of  life  is 
important  for  Cardinal-Schubert.  It's  all 
part  of  her  job,  as  she  sees  it.  "I  feel  that 
artists  are  communicators  and  responsibil- 
ity comes  with  that  ability."  She  wants  to 
reach  people  "to  try  to  hit  them  at  gut  level." 
In  each  of  her  works,  she  focuses  on  aspects 
of  culture  and  environment  that  are  at  risk 
and  she  hopes  that  people  will  ask  ques- 
tions, become  more  conscious  of  the  world 
around  them  and  try  to  change  things. 

Native  heritage  and  traditional  ways  can 
teach  people  a  lot,  Cardinal-Schubert  be- 
lieves. She  brings  native  symbols  and  themes 
into  her  work  to  help  raise  questions  about 
society 's  treatment  of  the  environment.  "Na- 
tive people  have  a  track  record  thousands  of 
years  old,"  she  comments.  "There  is  knowl- 
edge out  there  that  exists  other  than  in 
academia." 

In  a  number  of  her  exhibitions,  Cardinal- 
Schubert  has  painted  warshirts.  In  text  ac- 
companying a  series  she  produced  in  1986, 
she  explained  that  warshirts  were  worn 
traditionally  by  native  warriors  in  battle  to 
overcome  a  chal  lenge  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  their  family  or  tribe  and  governing 


their  relationship  with  others  and  with  the 
environment.  The  warshirts  that  she  has 
created,  she  continued,  symbolize  the  de- 
fensive covering  each  of  us  dons  to  face 
challenges  threatening  us  today:  "Each  tree 
destroyed  means  less  o\\  gen  and  increased 
erosion,  ever)  watershed  disturbed  means 
less  fertile  land,  each  animal  destroyed 
means  an  interruption  in  the  food  chain,  and 
pollution  of  the  air  and  ground  threatens 
man's  existence  and  the  environment  as  a 
life-sustaining  entity."  she  wrote.  She  con- 
cluded: "There  is  no  time  limit  on  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  each  other  and  to  the 
future  of  those  who  will  use  this  universe 
for  their  lifetimes.  Our  actions  today  deter- 
mine what  the  future  will  be." 

Last  year,  Cardinal-Schubert  produced  a 
poster  for  the  Oldman  Dam  Concert.  The 
project  struck  a  special  chord  in  her  because 
of  all  the  time  she  had  spent  in  the  south  of 
the  province  as  a  child  out  on  the  land  with 
her  parents.  Evocative  imagery  conveys  her 
urgent  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the 
area.  Called  "This  is  My  Father's  River," 
the  poster  has  a  black  background,  with 
information  and  a  map  printed  in  white  in 
English,  Blackfoot  and  Cree. 

Joane  Cardinal-Schubert 
in  her  Calgary  studio  with  "Rider. " 
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Cardinal-Schubert's  feelings  remain 
strong  about  the  need  to  get  involved  in 
environmental  issues  and  to  persuade  oth- 
ers to  get  involved.  "The  bottom  line  is  that 
I  really  do  believe  one  person  can  make  a 
difference,"  she  asserts. 

Charles  Truscott 

Charles  Truscott  virtually  never  visits  the 
national  parks  any  more.  "They're  rela- 
tively well  protected,"  he  explains,  "but  I 
know  of  many  areas  under  significant  risk 
and  I  feel  its  more  important  to  spend  my 
time  there." 

Loaded  up  with  all  his  camera  equipment, 
this  self-taught  photographer  isn't  after 
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ness  Society.  Since  February  1990,  he  has 
covered  15  of  the  17  natural  regions  of  the 
province.  From  parkland  to  grassland,  foot- 
hills, boreal  forest  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, he  has  shot  more  than  half  of  the  107 
sites  on  the  AWA  list,  starting  with  those 
deemed  to  be  most  endangered,  from  the 
Milk  River  in  the  far  southeast  of  the  prov- 
ince to  Bistcho  Lake  in  the  far  northwest. 

"My  concern  comes  from  more  than  just 
reading  about  'biodiversity,'"  he  stresses, 
"I've  been  out  there  and  have  seen  what's 
been  happening  ...I'm  aware  of  the  scale  on 
which  we  are  destroying  these  places  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  we're  losing  the 
opportunity  to  protect  them."  His  concern 
isn't  independent  from  his  photog- 
raphy, he  says;  it  drives  his  photog- 
raphy. 

Not  many  people  have  actually 
been  to  these  areas  themselves,  he 
says,  and  that's  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  as  he  sees  it.  "So  few  of  us 
have  any  direct  personal  experi- 
ence of  our  natural  world  now.  Most 
of  us  live  in  an  urban  environment 
and  even  people  who  live  in  rural 
areas  are  insulated  from  the  natural 
world,"  he  says.  "You  won't  value 
what  you  have  no  experience  of 
and  you  will  not  care  about  or  pro- 
tect what  you  don't  value." 

That's  where  his  photographs 
come  in.  With  them,  he's  trying  to 
offer  the  next  best  thing  to  first- 
hand experience,  that  is,  to  "pro- 
vide people  with  a  vicarious  expe- 


rience  of  these  places,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  then  put  a  greater  value  on  these  par- 
ticular endangered  spaces  and  healthy  eco- 
systems in  general."  He  hopes  his  photo- 
graphs make  these  places  real  for  people. 
"People  have  an  understandable  need  to 
know  more  than  a  name  and  where  it  is  on 
the  map,  and  know  more  about  it  than  facts 
and  figures  about  the  proportion  of  species 
found  there.  Reading  biophysical  invento- 
ries doesn't  give  you  the  motivation  to 
really  care." 

So  Truscott  begins  with  his  own  personal 
reactions  to  a  site,  a  mix  of  esthetic,  emo- 
tional, intellectual  and  technical  factors  that 
leads  to  a  series  of  shots. 

"If  I  can  put  onto  film  something  that  can 
elicit  similar  reactions  in  the  viewer,  then  I 
will  have  succeeded  in  providing  a  substi- 
tute for  actually  taking  the  person  to  the 
place  and  letting  them  directly  experience 
what  I  have  experienced,"  he  explains.  "I 
want  to  create  interest  and  appreciation  in 
the  viewer.  I  want  viewers  to  look  at  the 
photograph  and  come  away  thinking  there 
is  something  special  there  that  they '  ve  never 
noticed  before,  something  that  they  should 
make  more  of  an  effort  to  experience  them- 
selves, something  worth  protecting." 

Truscott  studies  his  surroundings  for  a 
compelling  sense  of  pattern  in  color  or  form 

So  far,  Charles  Truscott  has 
photographed  endangered  habitat 
in  15  of  Alberta 's  17  natural  regions 
for  a  new  book,  Alberta's  Endangered 
Spaces,  an  AWA  and  CPAWS  project. 
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pretty  pictures  for  gallery  walls.  Truscott  is 
trying  to  capture  the  very  essence  of  these 
endangered  natural  environments  on  film. 
If  one  picture  is  worth  10,000  words,  he's 
hoping  his  photos  might  do  the  work  of 
hours  of  talk.  He  hopes  they  will  galvanize 
people  into  action,  to  help  save  these  threat- 
ened places. 

In  March  1990,  Truscott  produced  two 
audiovisual  presentations  entitled  "Alber- 
ta's Endangered  Spaces"  and  Alberta's  Pro- 
tected Spaces,"  for  the  1990  Endangered 
Spaces  Rally  at  the  Northern  Jubilee  Audi- 
torium in  Edmonton.  These  days,  he  is  co- 
ordinating  the  photography  for  Alberta's 
Endangered  Spaces,  a  book  to  be  produced  j 
jointly  by  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Associa-  : 
tion  and  the  Canadian  Parks  and  Wilder- 
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Edmonton  artist  Dan  Bagan 
draws  inspiration  from  nature  and 
adds  his  voice  to  those  concerned  about 

the  conservation  of  Alberta's  natural 
areas.  Clear  River  Valley  (in  background 
above)  is  north  of  Peace  River. 

before  he  shoots.  Patterns  play  two  roles,  he 
explains.  Esthetieally.  "they  create  visual 
interest  and  engage  the  viewer."  More  than 
that  though,  to  him,  patterns  reflect  order  in 
nature.  It  is  awareness  of  that  order  that  he 
believes  leads  people  to  think  in  terms  of 
ecosystems  of  which  they  are  part.  When 
they  begin  to  see  themselves  as  part  of  a 
larger  whole,  they '11  begin  to  care  about  and 
take  steps  to  protect  places  at  risk,  he  be- 
lieves. He  succeeds  to  the  extent  that  his 
photographs  reflect  the  sense  of  belonging 
he  feels  when  he  is  in  the  endangered  spaces 
and  when  they  go  beyond  the  esthetic  to 
convey  his  experiences. 

Examples  of  his  work  show  Truscott's 
skill  and  different  approaches.  In  his  photo- 
graph of  a  fire  bum  below  Jackknife  Pass 
(cover  photo).  Truscott  has  caught  the  stark 
line  of  blackened  trees  against  the  early 
morning  light,  with  lush  forest  undergrowth 
thriving  in  the  foreground.  In  this  isolated 
wilderness,  he  had  at  first  felt  uneasy  and 
vulnerable.  He'd  heard  the  barely  audible, 
chilling  sounds  of  an  animal,  perhaps  a 
cougar,  near  his  camp  during  the  night. 
Nevertheless,  he  wanted  the  photo  to  con- 
vey how  comfortable  and  safe  he  felt.  He 
wanted  viewers  to  take  in  the  whole  scene, 
with  the  cycle  of  life  continuing  despite  the 
fire-scarred  trees. 


"To  me,  the  photograph  speaks  of  re- 
newal," he  says.  Of  the  way  fire  kills  exist 
ing  forest  but  in  the  process  allow  s  other  life 
to  flourish,  he  elaborates.  In  contrast,  his 
closeup  of  a  single  water  droplet  on  the 
back  of  a  leaf  in  Rumsey  Aspen  Parkland 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  beauty  of  small 
details  in  these  environments.  The  largest 
remaining  example  of  aspen  parkland  in  the 
world.  Rumsey  is  an  "island"  surrounded 
by  roads  and  farmland.  Rather  than  show- 
ing a  panoramic  view,  however.  Truscott 
chose  to  underline  the  value  of  perceiving 
his  experience  on  a  different  scale. 

Talking  about  changing  values  is  well 
and  good,  Truscott  says,  but  there  comes  a 
point  where  it  becomes  just  talk.  For  him. 
it's  Show,  not  Tell  time,  with  his 
photographs.  "They  won't  work 
unless  people  actually  forget  they 
arc  standing  in  a  gallery  or  looking 
at  a  printed  page  and  imagine  be- 
ing in  the  place." 

Garry  Williams 

Garry  Williams  wants  you  to  touch 
his  sculpture.  To  touch  it,  smell  it, 
look  at  it  and  listen  to  it.  "1  create 
my  art  using  materials,  images  and 
sounds  from  the  real,  tangible 
world.  It's  not  about  an  illusion," 
he  explains,  "it's  real,  it's  sitting 
there." 

People  are  conditioned  to  have 
art  behind  glass,  to  walk  around, 
coolly  viewing  it  from  a  distance, 
says  Williams.  He  wants  to  bridge 
that  distance.  He  wants  people  to 
come  in  and  interact  with  his  art. 
explore  and  experience  it. 

Believing  that  people  objectify 
the  natural  environment  the  way 
they  traditionally  objectify  art. 
Williams  is  trying  to  change  that 
too.  We're  part  ol'the  natural  world, 
he  reminds  people.  What  we  do  to 
it  affects  us.  His  work  is  shaped  by 
his  concern  that  if  people  continue 
to  objectify  nature,  see  themselves 
as  separate  from  it,  they  w  ill  con- 
tinue to  exploit  the  environment 
without  considering  the  conse- 
quences. "There  has  to  be  a  whole 
shift  in  the  way  we  see  and  ma- 
nipulate nature."  he  believes.  "We 
have  to  start  saying  'what  if?'  and 
'what  are  safe  limits?'" 

Williams  isn't  your  traditional  sculptor. 
He  does  installation  art.  That  means  going 
into  a  space  and  working  w  ithin  the  given 
environment  to  create  more  of  an  experi- 
ence than  an  object,  he  explains. 

When  Williams  does  a  show  in  a  gallery. 


he  brings  together  several  sculptures  ami 
other  elements,  plants,  even  small  appli- 
ances he  picks  up  at  Ilea  markets,  and 
composes  them  as  a  whole  "work  of  art," 
an  installation,  so  people  actually  walk 
around  inside  it.  It's  an  intentional  paral- 
lel. "Our  environment  is  an  incredible 
installation  we  live  within,"  he  notes. 
"But  we've  gotten  away  from  living 
w  ithin  our  environment  to  thinking  of  it 
only  as  something  to  be  controlled.  " 

Williams  combines  his  clay  creations, 
natural  materials  and  living  things  with 
manufactured  objects,  in  order  to  break 
down  people's  objectivity  toward  both 
the  art  and  the  world  we  live  in.  and  to 
look  critically  at  technology,  our  de- 


Sculptor  Garry  Williams  places  much 
of  his  work  in  natural  settings  (above) 
to  help  remind  people  that  we  are  all 
part  of  the  natural  world.  His  gallery 
installation  "Same  Song,  Different 
Chorus"  (next  page)  sustains  the  theme. 
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pendence  on  it  and  its  impact.  He  hopes  his 
work  will  spark  discussion,  make  people 
think,  become  involved. 

In  "Same  Song,  Different  Chorus,"  in  the 
Illingworth  Kerr  Gallery  at  the  Alberta 
College  of  Art  early  this  summer,  Williams 
scattered  12  large,  terracotta  clay,  cone- 
shaped  pots,  each  one  metre  in  diameter,  on 
the  brick  floor  of  the  gallery.  He  had  plas- 
tered a  slab  of  beeswax,  fragrant  with  honey, 
like  a  cap  over  each  cone,  and  cut  out  the 
shape  of  a  house  in  each  slab.  An  extension 
cord  protruded  from  the  tail  end  of  each 
cone  and  buzzing,  produced  by  an  electric 
razor,  emanated  from  its  core.  The  razors 
were  rigged  up  so  six  were  on  at  a  time. 
They  all  produced  different  sounds.  "Some 
were  like  the  buzzing  of  bees,  others  like  the 
hum  of  intense  white  noise.  Some  were 
clattery,  others  sounded  like  a  waterfall," 
Williams  elaborates.  Along  the  wall,  about 
2.5  metres  off  the  floor,  he  hung  22  clay 
sconces,  in  which  he  planted  wild  clover 
and  hot  house  flowers,  blue  violets,  hot 
pink  cyclamen  and  multicolored  chrysan- 
themums. At  each  end  of  the  gallery,  he 
printed  text  in  15  cm-high  letters:  "I  live 
from  the  warmth  of  others'  wings,"  and 
"The  resonance  fills  me  and  I  am  frozen  in 
place."  The  first  statement  referred  to  the 
way  bees  warm  their  hives  in  winter.  The 
second  alluded  to  the  unique  sound  made 
by  the  queen  bee  when  she  decides  it's  time 
to  swarm  and  signals  the  other  bees.  They 


all  stop  what  they're  doing  and  listen  to  her 
call.  The  words  apply  to  bees,  says  Williams, 
but  also  to  the  way  the  resonance  of  the 
buzzing  razors  in  his  work  makes  people 
stop  and  focus  on  the  art,  or,  on  another 
level,  to  the  way  technology,  represented 
by  that  buzzing  sound,  has  all  of  us  fixed  in 
place  in  our  relationship  with  the  natural 
world. 

Some  people  liked  the  show,  some  said 
they  didn't  get  it,  others  were  irritated  by 
the  buzzing  -  a  sound  suggesting  both  the 
harmony  of  bees  and  the  hum  of  electricity, 
Williams  reports.  But  Williams  wasn't 
fazed.  There's  no  single  meaning  in  his 
work,  it's  all  very  subjective,  he  insists.  He 
hoped  the  ambiguous  sounds,  images  and 
words  in  his  art  would  lead  people  to  make 
their  own  connections.  With  bees  and  their 
colonies  as  his  inspiration,  he  hoped  people 
would  make  the  leap  to  our  society,  to  see 
how  we  depend  on  one  another,  how  we 
affect  the  environment  that  sustains  us.  "We 
have  to  consider  how  everything  is  interre- 
lated," Williams  says.  He  wants  "Same 
Song,  Different  Chorus"  to  be  a  catalyst,  a 
starting  point  for  dialogue. 

"My  work  reflects  my  attitudes  and  my 
philosophy  of  living,"  Williams  says.  He 
holds  a  Masters  of  Fine  Art  degree  from  the 
Nova  Scotia  College  of  Art  and  Design  and 
is  a  working  artist  and  teacher  at  the  Alberta 
College  of  Art.  "When  1  talk  about  my 
work,  I  don't  talk  about  this  piece  or  that  in 


bronze  or  clay.  I  talk  about  my  concerns  as 
an  artist  in  our  society." 

In  a  personal  written  statement  about  his 
art,  he  concludes:  "My  work  is  seeking  a 
special  function  in  art:  one  that  addresses 
the  state  of  living  in  an  age  of  instability  and 
crisis.  In  focusing  on  this  theme  of  disorder 
in  the  world,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  awareness,  involvement  and  change." 
He  believes  social  and  environmental  criti- 
cism is  a  legitimate  role  for  an  artist.  As 
creative  people,  artists  play  an  important 
role  in  addressing  an  audience  and  letting 
them  know  they  too  can  be  "creative"  in 
looking  at  alternatives  and  options,  he  main- 
tains. "We  have  to  be  more  responsible 
about  the  things  we  make." 

Artists  should  question  and  investigate 
the  world  around  them  and  reflect  their 
curiosity  in  their  art.  says  Williams.  "As  an 
artist,  I  believe  in  the  imagination  a  lot  and 
in  the  wonder  of  things.  I  can  relay  that  to 
others."  When  he  gets  angry  about  particu- 
lar issues,  he  admits  he  can  and  does  pro- 
test, but  he  sees  his  art  as  another  tool  at 
hand. 

"My  work  is  like  the  whisper  of  a  breeze. 
But  the  more  work  I  do,  the  stronger  it 
becomes  and  taken  over  10  years,  it  could 
seem  like  a  gale." 

Barbara  Dacks  is  an  Edmonton  freelance 
writer  and  editor. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


by  Virginia  Durksen 


Home  Place:  Essays  on  Ecology 

Stan  Rowe.  NeWest.  Edmonton.  1990. 


Since  reading  Home 
Place,  I  have  been 
unable  to  look  at  a  tree 
without  seeing  its  leafy 
arms  "rooted"  in  the  air  above. 
The  image  is  one  Rowe  first 
encountered  when  he  began 
working  with  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Service  in  1948.  His 
work  was  based  on  a  concept 
developed  by  Angus  Hills,  a 
soil  surveyor  in  Ontario's  clay 
belt.  Hills  "had  noticed  that 
tree  growth  responded  not 
only  to  the  soils  in  which  their 
bottoms  were  rooted  but 
equally  to  the  aerial  climate  in 
which  their  tops  were 
'rooted'."  That  is  what 
Rowe's  essays  are  about  - 
changing  the  ways  we  see 
trees,  landscapes  and  even 
ourselves.  Like  the  trees, 
Rowe's  writing  is  rooted  in  air 
and  in  ground.  It  flourishes  in 
the  heady  airs  of  philosophical 
and  theological  argument,  yet 
is  grounded  in  Rowe's 
everyday  experience  as  a 
grassland  ecologist. 

The  original  essays  were 
published  for  various  audi- 
ences, on  topics  ranging  from 
botany  to  abortion,  from  the 
goals  of  agriculture  to  the  role 
of  the  university.  As  a 
collection,  they  take  the  reader 
through  the  development  of  an 
idea  shaped  by  the  author's 
personal  experience  and  love 
of  the  ecosystem  and  by  his 
philosophical  and  spiritual 
beliefs.  This  central  idea  is 
nicely  summed  up  in  the  title, 
Home  Place.  "Nature  is 
Home,"  Rowe  writes,  "with 
the  responsibilities  for  care 
and  affection  and  esthetic 
concern  that  the  word  implies. 
To  be  at  home  means  asking 
ourselves  about  our  intentions 
of  staying  on,  about  care  of 
the  furnishings  and  their 
maintenance,  about  sympathy 


for  the  other  occupants  and 
their  welfare." 

These  essays  are  also  about 
language,  about  the  words  we 
use  to  talk  about  ourselves  and 
our  place  in  the  world.  Rowe 
asks  us  to  re-examine  the 
value  system  that  underlies 
our  relationship  to  this  home 
place.  "A  primary  challenge 
for  everyone  is  to  think 
fundamentally,  to  get  to  the 
roots  of  our  relationship  with 
the  planet,  to  dig  below 
everyday  language  and 
concepts." 

This  challenge  he  throws 
out  to  scientists  and  lawyers, 
fanners  and  artists  alike.  The 
"rooted  conviction"  of 
scientists,  says  Rowe,  has 
been  that  plants  and  people 
are  more  important  "than  the 
globe's  miraculous  life-filled 
skin."  Instead  of  seeing  the 
world  in  pieces,  "fragmented 
into  atoms,  species,  resources, 
with  people  alone  important," 
says  Rowe,  we  must  "re- 
perceive  the  world  as  one,  a 
whole  organically  complex, 
beautiful  beyond  compare, 
and...  reorient  to  it  in  ways 
that  confer  first  importance  on 
it.  In  short,  replace  the 
homocentric  with  the 
ecocentric  viewpoint." 

Rowe's  ecocentric  view- 
point is  not  devoid  of  human 
experience  and  perspective. 
Rather,  he  brings  human 
endeavors  -  science  and  art, 
faith  and  farming  -  together  in 
his  respect  for  the  planet. 
Ecology  is  more  art  than 
science,  Rowe  argues,  because 
ecology  is  "a  joiner,  a 
perceiver  of  relationship, 
particularly  within  whole 
ecosystems."  Science,  he 
points  out,  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  goals  and  values  of 
society.  And  "the  leading 
goals  for  society  derive  much 


more  from  sensibilities  - 
feelings  of  harmony,  beauty, 
sympathy  and  justice  -  than 
from  pure  intellect." 

When  our  primary  values 
shift  from  ourselves  to  the 
world  around  us,  we  will 
make  fundamental  changes  to 
our  culture  (how  we  relate  to 
each  other)  and  to  our 
agriculture  (how  we  relate  to 
the  earth).  Fanners  in  the 
Palliser  Triangle,  for  example, 
have  "forestland  hopes  in  a 
grassland  climate."  To  pray 
for  rain  in  the  dry  years,  says 
Rowe,  "is  to  beseech  the 
Almighty  for  climatic  change: 
'Please  send  weather  fit  for 
trees  not  grasses!'  How  much 
better  to  pray,  'Let  me  live  in 
a  forest,'  because  that  wish 
can  be  accommodated  without 
upsetting  the  universe  - 
simply  by  sending  around  a 
moving  van." 


Home  Place  will  be 
familiar  tenitory  for  readers 
of  David  Suzuki  and  for  those 
who  take  the  Gaia  hypothesis 
as  their  starting  point  for 
understanding  the  world 
around  them.  But  Suzuki 
speaks  from  the  head,  whereas 
Rowe  speaks  from  the  heart. 
Suzuki's  environmental  fervor 
frequently  originates  from 
discoveries  made  in  the 
laboratory.  Through  stories 
about  growing  up  in  Granum, 
Manitoba  or  discovering  a 
patch  of  grassland  in  the  midst 
of  a  Riding  Mountain  forest. 
Rowe  shares  his  great  love  of 
grasses  and  forests.  Each  story 
is  told  with  the  scientist's  love 
of  truth,  and  a  poet's  apprecia- 
tion for  the  beauty  of  his 
beloved  landscapes. 

Virginia  Durksen  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer  and  editor. 
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Earth  Talk 

Earth  Talk:  Our  Future  on  the 
Line  is  the  theme  of  Interna- 
tional Week  '92,  to  be  held 
February  3-8  sponsored  in 
Edmonton  by  The  Interna- 
tional Centre  at  the  University 
of  Alberta.  Environment, 
development  and  social  justice 
issues  will  be  the  focus  of  a 
number  of  activities  to  be  held 
on  campus.  To  participate  or 
for  further  information, 
contact  Melody  Wharton  or 
Calvin  McKnieht  at  492-2692. 


Word  from  the 
Round  Table 

The  Alberta  Round  Table  on 
Environment  and  Economy  is 
a  group  of  24  people  repre- 
senting a  broad  cross-section 
of  Alberta  society.  Its 
mission  is  "to  work  to 
achieve  sustainable  develop- 
ment by  providing  leadership, 
policy  advice  and  long  term 
strategies  to  government, 
business  and  the  general 
public."  Round  Tables  are  a 
uniquely  Canadian  response 
to  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  World  Commission 
on  Environment  and  Devel- 
opment (the  Brundtland 
Commission),  in  the  drive  for 
a  future  that  is  sustainable 
both  environmentally  and 
economically. 


The  first  report  of  the 
Round  Table  is  now  available. 
For  a  copy  of  the  20-page 
report  contact  The  Round 
Table  Secretariat  c/o  Environ- 
ment Council  of  Alberta,  Suite 
400,  9925-109  St,  Edmonton, 
T5K  2J8,  call  427-5792  or  fax 
427-0388. 


Agriculture  and 
Climate  Study 

The  Nat  Christie  Foundation 
in  Calgary  has  awarded  $1 
million  to  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Lethbridge  and 
the  Lethbridge  Agriculture 
Canada  Research  Station  in 
support  of  research  on  the 
impacts  of  climate  variability 
on  agricultural  sustainability 
in  Alberta.  A  multidisciplinary 
research  team  will  work  on 
the  project,  to  be  co-ordinated 
by  James  Byrne  and  Rod 
McNaughton,  assistant 
professors  in  the  Geography 
Department  of  the  University 
of  Lethbridge.  For  further 
information,  contact  Byrne 
and  McNaughton  at  the 
University  of  Lethbridge, 
Lethbridge  T1K  3M4, 
329-2536  or  fax  329-2057. 


Managing 
Alberta's  Lakes 

Lake  users  from  all  over 
Alberta  met  last  fall  in 
Camrose  for  a  workshop  on 
lake  management  entitled 
"Managing  Alberta's  Lakes 
for  the  21st  Century"  and 
formed  the  Alberta  Lake 
Management  Society,  affili- 
ated with  the  North  American 
Lake  Management  Society. 
The  objectives  of  the  new 
society  include  the  sharing  of 
management  information  and 
supporting  watershed  im- 
provement and  protection.  For 
further  information,  contact 
Hal  Hamilton,  Environmental 
Management  Associates  in 
Calgary  at  299-5600  or  Cheryl 
Stein,  Environmental  Re- 
search &  Studies  Centre, 
Edmonton.  492-8161. 


Guide  to 

Recycled  Products 

The  second  edition  of  the 
Alberta  Consumer's  Guide  to 
Recycled  Products  is  now 
available.  The  guide  lists  over 
70  categories  of  products 
available  in  Alberta,  ranging 
from  re-refined  oil  to  plastic 


wood.  All  products  listed 
contain  recycled  material. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  guide 
contact  Alberta  Environment 
Recycling  Branch.  9820  -  106 
Street,  Edmonton.  T5K  2J6. 
427-5838  and  other  Alberta 
Environment  offices  through- 
out the  province,  or  the 
Citizens  for  Public  Justice. 
429-3540  Edmonton. 


Photo  Credit 

In  the  Fall  '9 1  issue  of 
Environment  Views  the  photos 
on  pages  15  through  18  were 
incorrectly  credited.  These 
photos  should  have  been 
credited  to  Reid  Crowther 
International. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of  province-wide  interest 
you'd  like  to  contribute  to  Environment  Update,  please 
send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  address  on  the  Contents  page. 
The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit  items. 


Are  you  a 
new  reader? 


Environment  Views 
covers  topics  of  envi- 
ronmental concern  to 
Albertans,  providing 
facts  and  a  forum  for  a 
range  of  views.  If 
you're  interested  in 
Alberta's  environment, 
send  in  the  card  and 
become  a  subscriber. 
It's  free.  If  the  card  is 
missing,  phone  or  write 

to  us  at  the  address 
inside  the  front  cover. 
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